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THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 





May 30, June 1, 7, ¥ at 7.30 p.m. 


ELEK TRA 


Lammers, Kuchta’ Hoengen, FE. Evans, Kraus, Lanedon. Conductor: Rudolf Kempe 


June 30 at 7 p.m. 


AID 


Davy, Hoffman, Shaw (30, Quilico). Conductor: Rudolf Kempe (13, 30, Edward Downes) 


June 17, 20, 24 st 7 p.m. 


OTELLO 


Jurinac, Veasey, Uzunov, Taddei, Lanigan. Conductor: Gabricic Santini 


| June 18, 29 at 7.30 p.m. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


Shuard, (29, Collier), Turp, Ronald Lewis. Conductor: Bryan Balkwill 
and . 
Carlyle, Kaart, Shaw. Conductor: Bryan Balkwill 


i June 23, 27 at 7.30 p.m. 


LA TRAVIATA 


Zeani, Lanigan, Quilico. Conductor: Nello Santi (27, Bryan Balkwill) 


June 28 at 7.30 p.m. 


MANON 


de Los Angetes, Turp, Shaw, Rouleau. Conductor: Jean Morel 


Full details from Box Office Telephone COVent Garden 1066 
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Rosebery Avenue EC 
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Tour of the following towns. 
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June 6th: 

Opera House, 

MANCHESTER 


June 13th: 
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BRISTOL 
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The Pavilion, 
BOURNEMOUTH 
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CINDERELLA (La Cenerentola), 
DIE FLEDERMAUS, LA BOHEME, 
TANNHAUSER, THE MARRIAGE 
OF FIGARO. 
June 27th: 
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OXFORD 
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“MERRIE ENGLAND” 
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Gottlob Frick 1860-1903 

Marta Fuchs 

Josef Greindl OPERA SOCIETY, which provides superior recordings 
Ad. Guerrini of complete and rare operas (also recordings of 
Georg Hann recitals by famous singers) has much pleasure in 
Hans Hopf offering its Members the only complete recording 
Suz. Juyol of Hugo Wolf's DER CORREGIDOR. 

Marg. Klose The cast includes: 

Tiana Lemnitz  . Karl Erb Margaret Teschemacher 
Walther Ludwig Kurt Bohme Marta Fuchs 

Giulio Neri Gottlob Frick Josef Hermann 






with Chorus and Orchestra of Dresden State 
Opera conducted by Karl Elmendorff. The record- 
ing of this opera is not available elsewhere in the 
world. 

This will be a limited edition reserved for our 
Members. If sufficient requests for reservations 
are received from non-members, a second pressing 
will be undertaken. 

If you would like to have a set (3 12” discs, 
boxed), reserved, please fill in the coupon below 
without delay. Your reservation-request will put 
you under no obligation. 


Gianni Poggi 
Afro Poli 
Charles Richard 
Franca Sacchi 
Mar. Schech 
Rudolph Schock 
Rita Streich 
Wilh. Strienz 
Ludwig Suthaus 
M. Teschemacher 
Ellfr. Trétschel 
























To: OPERA SOCIETY, 
55 Great Western Rd., London, W.9. 


I am interested in your complete recording of 
DER CORREGIDOR by Hugo Wolf, and 
would like to have a set reserved for me, 
without obligation. 


Please keep me informed. 






Conductors: 
Franco Ci ‘apuana 
K. Elmendorf 
Robert Heger 








Rudolf Kempe 
Leopold Ludwig 
Ant. Paoletti 
Arm. La Rosa Parodi 
Arthur Rother 
George Sebastian 
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Mozart DIE ZAUBERFLOTE 


Gueden, Lipp, Simoneau, Berry, etc. 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Karl Bohm 
© SXL 2215-7 Previously issued in mono: LXT 5085-7 


Ravel WENFANT ET LES SORTILEGES 


Wend, Danco, Cuenod, Mollet, etc. 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande conducted by Ernest Ansermet 


© SXL 2212 Previously issued in mono: LXT 5019 


Giordano ANDREA CHENIER 


Tebaldi, del Monaco, etc. 
The Chorus and Orchestra of L’Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
conducted by Gianandrea Gavazzeni 


© SXL 2208-10 Previously issued in mono: LXT 5411-2 
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Comment 


‘The greater sharp will some day find another sharper wit ; 
It always makes the devil laugh to see the biter bit. 


If that is really so, then the devil must have been enjoying himself 
enormously during recent months, especially if he has been following 
the ‘critics criticized’ controversy that has been raging in the national 
press and in the programme of a certain series of concerts at the Royal 
Festival Hall. Truth to tell, opERA has felt on a number of occasions in 
the past that perhaps there has been some justification in some of the 
things that have been written about various aspects of contemporary 
music criticism. We certainly have never been at any pains to conceal 
the fact when there have from time to time been differences of opinion 
amongst OPERA’s own editorial board concerning a singer, a conductor, a 
production, or how an opera audience should behave. Some of us have 
perhaps behaved a little unconventionally, it might even be called 
unprofessional, in making personal contacts with artists, in an attempt 
to understand their problems; and these of us hope that we have, in 
Lord Harewood’s words in his ‘Comment’ in our tenth birthday issue 
earlier this year, ‘a more regular understanding of the moment when 
encouragement will lead to good results and harshness may cause a set- 
back’. As our founder said, quoting a famous impresario, ‘There are two 
ways of writing a bad notice’. 

These remarks are prompted by most of what has been written 
about the recent season by the New Opera Company at Sadler’s Wells, 
and are addressed perhaps more to our colleagues than to the general 
opera public—though the latter too must bear some of the blame for the 
season’s comparative failure through failing to give it the support it 
deserved. 

Of course it is the critic’s duty to castigate a conductor or producer 
who flagrantly ignores the composer’s and/or librettist’s intentions; it 
is also his duty to guard against the second-rate, and to demand a reason- 
able standard of performance. But surely it is also his duty to encourage 
the opera audience (which is small enough in this country in all good 
conscience) to support operatic enterprise. As A.P. wrote in the March 
OPERA, a propos Christopher Sly at the Royal Court Theatre, ‘The truth 
is that though most British critics are constantly saying we want to hear 
new works, when they arrive we are more ready to find the bad in them 
than the good, to point out their weaknesses with acute perception. Not 
having sat through nearly enough bad operas, we are intolerant of those 
which fall below the standard of the few internationally successful ones 
we have seen and heard. British opera will have to establish itself in 
spite of British critics.’ 

If the New Opera Company should die, as it well might, as a result 
of the lack of public support for the recent season, which in turn 
undoubtedly resulted from the attacks on its performance of Erwartung 
and on Searle’s new opera, then the coroner at the post-mortem would 
be more than justified in censuring the British critics as a whole as being 
the largest contributory factor to the victim’s death. H.DR. 
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A * Puritani’ Discography 
by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


The collector who confines himself to what is available in the current 
catalogues has no very wide choice in J Puritani. There is the complete 
Columbia recording of a La Scala performance conducted by Serafin 
(33CX 1058-60), with Callas, Di Stefano, Panerai and Rossi-Lemeni in 
the principal parts; there are two EP selections from this set, the more 
notable of which is the entire Mad Scene on SEL 1554 (also included in 
the miscellaneous ‘Callas at La Scala’ disc, 33CX 1540); there are soprano 
excerpts (mainly ‘Qui la voce’ again) on three modern recital records 
(Robin, Scotto, Zeani); and there are microgroove reissues of Bonci and 
De Lucia in the tenor music and of Selma Kurz in the soprano Mad 
Scene. The only other available item I have traced is an earlier, and to 
my mind preferable, version of the Mad Scene by Callas which first 
appeared on a Parlophone 78 and is now to be had (along with excerpts 
from La Traviata, La Gioconda and Tristan) on Cetra LPC 50175. 

I reviewed the complete recording in some detail in The Gramophone 
for April 1954 and in the revised edition (1955) of The Record Guide ; 
and on a recent replaying still felt much the same about it: namely, that 
it is, by present-day standards, a brilliant and vivid performance, well 
recorded, with a strong cast and a first-rate chorus, orchestra and 
conductor. As such, it seemed to me to qualify for a ‘one-star’ rating, 
though not by a very comfortable margin. This is neither the place nor 
the moment to reopen the endless controversy about the art and vocalisa- 
tion of Maria Callas. Speaking for myself, I am puzzled by two kinds 
of listener: those who fail to see in her one of the great artists of our 
time, and those whose admiration blinds them to the technical faults that 
repeatedly mar her actual singing. One would like to call her the soprano 
equivalent of a Landowska or Casals, with a comparable power of 
revitalising the music of the past, but for the fact that these players also 
possessed in their prime absolute technical mastery of their instruments. 

The great virtues of Mme Callas are repeatedly evident in the 
Puritani set. She fills with eloquent significance phrases of arioso or 
recitative which commonly go for nothing; she is never careless or 
trivial; and in her handling of the cabaletta of the Mad Scene (‘Vien, 
diletto’) she makes some of the admired nightingales of the past seem 
relatively thoughtless. That Bellini here envisaged no mere exercise in 
virtuosity is clear enough from his unusually exact and numerous 
markings: within a single page of vocal score we find con estasi, con 
abbandono, sotto voce (twice), con slancio and incalzando (ie., ‘hotly’ 
accelerating). Mme Callas always strives to fulfil the composer’s expres- 
sive intentions ; if only she possessed the vocal sweetness and flexibility 
of Selma Kurz or Frieda Hempel, what an Elvira she would be! There 
is, however, a want of lightness and gaiety in her singing of the Polonaise 
in the first act, and a disturbing tendency to scoop and ‘curdle’ on 
upward intervals, especially on the recurrent rises of a major sixth from 
B flat to G in ‘Qui la voce’. 
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‘TI Puritani’ 


Three famous 
interpreters 





Maria Callas as Elvira 





Giuseppe de Luca as Riccardo 


Margherita Carosio as Elvira 
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The remaining principals do tolerably well, so-long as we do not 
expect of them the sort of thing demanded of the original interpreters, 
Rubini, Tamburini and Lablache. We can catch a glimpse of their style 
when we hear Chorley speak of Rubini’s ‘honeyed elegance’ in ‘A te, 
o cara’, or Anton Rubinstein (the great pianist-composer) aver that ‘no 
instrumentalist ever uttered a musical phrase with so much purity and 
simplicity, so much feeling and depth, so much style and nobility’ as 
the famous tenor. To use such words of Di Stefano’s interpretation of 
the hero’s music would be a palpable absurdity. His ‘A te, o cara’ (sung 
in the original high key) is crudely delivered, without a hint of elegance ; 
but he has a naturally fine vocal quality, and in the last act he greatly 
improves. Rolando Panerai sings ‘Ah, per sempre’ cleanly and musically, 
though in a somewhat impersonal manner; and Rossi-Lemeni makes a 
serious and by no means unsuccessful attempt at the Bellini style. 

Act 1 

The first number in the score to have received independent treatment 
from the record companies is the baritone’s ‘Ah per sempre io ti perdei’. 
Of this there are two classic versions: that of Battistini, complete with 
the second section, ‘Bel sogno beato’, on HMV 052314 and 052316, the 
two coupled on DB 195; and that of De Luca (‘Ah per sempre’ only) on 
DB 220. The two are very different. De Luca’s style — mellow, graceful 
and free from all ostentation — is almost certainly more authentic than 
Battistini’s superb flamboyance; yet there is something overpoweringly 
grand in the latter which succeeds in evoking a whole theatrical epoch — 
that of the late nineteenth century, perhaps, rather than Bellini’s own age. 
It is a pity that the De Luca disc, one of his best records, was not 
contained in the recent Camden collection; but both Battistini sides are 
scheduled for inclusion in a forthcoming ‘Great Recordings of the 
Century’ LP. Silveri’s electric 78 of ‘Ah per sempre’ (Col. LX 1509) is 
roughly sung. 

The tenor’s aria di entrata, ‘A te, o cara’, has been extensively 
recorded. Here the acoustic version of Bonci (Fonotipia 39084) is hors 
concours; this is one of the arias in which Caruso did not attempt to 
challenge his more polished rival. Bonci seems first to have recorded the 
piece (on matrix XPh 157) in early 1905; but the well-known and definitive 
version (matrix XPh 394) was made some months later, and this is the 
one which quite often turns up, both on 78 and in various re-issued forms 
(it can be easily identified by the pianist’s small stumble in the intro- 
duction to the second verse); in England it is available in quite a good 
transfer on Belcantodisc EB 1, correctly pitched (so far as one can be 
sure) in the original key of D. The high C sharp in the second verse is 
splendidly attacked ; even more remarkable is the grace of the descending 
decrescendo from this summit, and the skill with which the florid phrases 
and ornaments are everywhere turned. It is probably the best single 
representation of Bonci’s art, and an essential piece in any bel canto 
collection. 

De Lucia’s ‘A te, 0 cara’ is available on another Belcantodisc (EB 5) 
together with his duet from Act 3 with Angela de Angelis. Both these 
are late Phonotypes, and it is difficult to be sure of the keys in which 
they were sung; I am inclined to agree with the Belcantodisc solution 
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that the aria is transposed down by a tone to C, and the duet by a tone- 
and-a-half to A, thus making the high tenor notes in each case B. As 
usual, De Lucia is ‘a law unto himself’ in the matter of airs and graces ; 
there are some fascinating touches at the cadences and elsewhere, but in 
purity of style he is no match for Bonci, while in the duet Angela 
de Angelis is inclined to whine, almost in the manner of the castrato 
Professor Moreschi. The Spanish tenor, Miguel Fleta, sings the aria in 
D flat, with some elegance and with good tone, free from his besetting 
vice of tremolo — until he reaches the sustained A flat (A in the original) 
on the last syllable of the word ‘palpitar’ (HMV DA 445). Pertile, on the 
other hand (DA 1183), singing in C major, is loud and unsteady from 
the outset: so forceful a style makes the ornamentation sound absurd, 
and an unhappy performance is rounded off by a fearful gulp at the final 
cadence. 

The most famous recent interpreter of Arturo, whom I heard in the 
part at Florence in 1933, is Giacomo Lauri-Volpi. He seems to have 
recorded the aria three times. I have not heard the earlier acoustic 
version (Fonotipia); my copy of Parlophone O 11939 seems to be late 
acoustic and to have been sung in D, but it is artistically much inferior 
to the famous electric version recorded by Victor in 1928 (DB 1438, also 
published in different Italian couplings on DB 2396, DB 4546 and 
DB 5391), in which he transposes the music down a semitone to D flat — 
although five years later, in Florence, he was back in the original key 
again, high C sharp and all. This is a thrilling record, and much the best 
electric version to have been issued. 

Of Elvira’s brilliant Polonaise, ‘Son vergin vezzosa’, there are two 
capital versions: that of Galli-Curci on DB 641 included in the Camden 
‘Art of Galli-Curci, Vol 2’ (due for English publication in July as 
CDN 1024), and that of Pagliughi on Parlophone E 11335 or DPX 19 
(a record to which I now think we were unjust in the first edition of 
The Record Guide). Both these singers have the sparkling tone and easy 
manner required by the music, besides a high degree of accuracy in the 
florid passages. Lily Pons, on the other hand (Col. LX 1514) offers heavily 
aspirated runs and some very tentative trills; moreover, she begins 
(correctly) in the key of D, but by means of a juggle in a brief linking 
orchestral passage (conveniently conducted by her husband) contrives to 
take the more testing later part in D flat — hoping, no doubt, that the 
solecism will pass unobserved. Even this is perhaps better than Mado 
Robin (Decca LW 5238), who sings the piece like a lesson, without joy or 
energy, and in a white, pinched tone, suddenly letting fly with a fearsome 
whistling A in altissimo in the final bars! The Mad Scene with which 
she follows this effort is comparatively harmless, but uninteresting. 

Act 2 

Pinza’s noble account of the bass aria, ‘Cinta di fiori’, a late acoustic 
recording, was issued in the HMV Archive Series as VB 70, where some 
humorist coupled it with another bass aria announcing the impending 
arrival of another mad heroine, the ‘Dalle stanze’ from Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. By far the largest task now awaits us: that of sorting out the 
innumerable recordings of Elvira’s Mad Scene. Even of those I have 
managed to hear there are so many that it will be simplest to use alpha- 
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Maria Barrientos with Hipolito Lazaro in ‘I Puritani’ at the Metropolitan, 
1918 


betical order; of those I have failed to locate, that of Maria Barrientos, 

recorded on two Columbia sides about 1917, most excites my curiosity 

(she had sung the Polonaise for Fonotipia some twelve years earlier). 
The first happens to be also among the earliest: the famous 10-inch 
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version of ‘Qui la voce’ (only) recorded in St Petersburg in 1904 by the 
exquisite Spanish-Italian soprano Olimpia Boronat (1867-1933), who won 
her greatest triumphs in Imperial Russia. Technically, she was not 
flawless, though she had remarkable powers; where she excelled was in 
tenderness and feeling, and in the many delicate shades of colour with 
which she could invest a simple legato phrase. This record (originally 
53351) was reissued in the Archive Series as VA 11. A _ previously 
unknown 12-inch 1908 recording of the same music (but with orchestra 
instead of piano) has recently come to light on 053282; it is extra- 
ordinarily like the earlier version, but perhaps a little more fully recorded. 
Carosio (DB 6858), who also omits the cabaletta, is in some respects 
similar to Boronat, and on the whole the most affecting of the more recent 
interpreters; the voice hasn’t much colour or substance, but there is real 
pathos and admirable taste in the spinning out of the line. Galli-Curci is 
said by the author of the discography in The Record Collector to have 
recorded the combined aria and cabaletta three times, each time on a 
single acoustic 12-inch side ; I know only two of these, and feel a distinct 
preference for the earlier version without flute obbligato, though both are 
extremely good, and the later one was that used in the double-sided 
editions, both English and American, as well as in the above-mentioned 
Camden ‘Vol 2’. Like most singers who put both parts of the Scene on 
one side, she seems just a little hurried in ‘Qui la voce’. On Col. D 1601 
(10-inch) Maria Gentile does this part only in a provincial Italian style; 
she hardly seems to feel the music. 

Frieda Hempel puts ‘Qui la voce’ on a 10-inch (DA 248) and ‘Vien, 
diletto’ on a 12-inch (DB 296), but these two discs were made at different 
times and places. The first, made at Camden in 1914, is very good indeed, 
and shows how her association with the great singers then at the 
Metropolitan had refined her art; the second dates from her earlier Berlin 
period and, though technically well sung, is empty-headed and at moments 
tasteless; unfortunately the companion 1914 record of ‘Vien, diletto’ 
(Victor 88470) has never been available in this country; it should be good. 
Selma Kurz took two 12-inch sides over the Mad Scene (053277-8), and 
both these are included, correctly pitched, in Messrs. R. & J. Sharples’ 
‘Collector’s Choice’ Belcantodisc AJK 102. The tone is very sweet and 
gentle, the style airy, and the reprise of “Vien, diletto’ is a delightful piece 
of sotto voce florid singing ; but ‘Qui la voce’ is mechanically delivered, 
and the triplets near the beginning of the cabaletta are ignored in the way 
that was then common (Hempel does it too). 

Regina Pacini, now approaching her ninetieth year, is perhaps the last 
survivor of the earliest days of celebrity recording. Her ‘Qui la voce’ 
(only) on Fonotipia 39238 dates from 1905 and resembles that of Boronat 
in its delicate feeling; towards the end there is a lovely sustained C flat, 
and a brilliant and original cadenza which sounds perfectly appropriate. 
I have never heard her ‘Ah vieni al tempio’ from Act 1, of which 
connoisseurs speak highly. Pagliughi (see under the Act 1 Polonaise 
above) suffers a little from including both parts on one side, but gives a 
simple and attractive performance, notable for her characteristic limpid 
tone, and for her lively rhythm at the beginning of the cabaletta. For 
Mado Robin see also above. Renata Scotto, singing the complete scene on 
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Alessandro Bonci Luisa Tetrazzini 


‘] Puritani’ 


Four famous interpreters on records 


Frieda Hempel Marcella Sembrich 








a recital disc (Col. 33CX 1638) is disappointing; both vocalisation and 
style are undisciplined, and the downward runs in the cabaletta are very 
sketchy. 

Sembrich must have a new paragraph. Always a true artist, she 
manages to avoid the effect of hurry, even though singing both parts on 
one side (2-053160); the sound may be a little faded, but the tone is still 
beautifully solid and well manipulated; she sings unusual cadenzas. 
Tetrazzini sings the cabaletta only (2-053072), and this is not one of the 
most successful records of a soprano whom I greatly admire ; she treats it 
as a mere display-piece, yet her scales are very vague; on the other hand, 
her entirely original decorated version of the second verse is charming, 
and by no means out of style. A surprising little record is that of Lucienne 
Tragin with the orchestra of the Monnaie on Col. LF 66; she sings both 
parts of the scene in French, and her ‘Qui la voce’ has much sensibility 
and delicacy, as well as a pure, transparent tone, especially in the upper 
register; the cabaletta has some neat and pretty passage-work, but shows 
on the whole a decline. I do not at all care for the very audible breathing 
and heavily aspirated runs of Virginia Zeani who sings the full scene on 
her Decca recital disc (LXT 5238); her tone is naturally rich and full, but 
the emotion is so heavily and deliberately applied that the fragile effect of 
madness is completely lost. 

Luckily for the poor reader, the rest of the opera is only sketchily 
covered. The martial duet for baritone and bass, ‘Suoni la tromba’, which 
ends the second act, receives a sound performance from Ancona and 
Journet (054135, reissued on Belcantodisc EB 46) and a magnificent one 
from Amato and Journet (2-054033 or DK 110); it needs such rock-like 
singing to redeem the banality of the music. The Ruffo-De Segurola 
version which appeared on Archive VA 16 is untidy and seemingly under- 
rehearsed. Act 3 


From Act 3 we have little but the soprano-tenor duet, ‘Vieni fra 
queste braccia’, for the De Lucia-De Angelis performance of which see 
above under ‘A te, o cara’. The version by Galvany and Marconi 
(Archive Series, VB 27) seems to have been transposed down to B fiat to 
avoid the high D which could hardly have been achieved by a tenor of 
fifty-five; Marconi manages the high C fairly well, but the record really 
falls into the ‘historical curiosity’ class. Its main interest is in showing 
how much more slowly and more freely such music used formerly to be 
taken. * * * 


Since some people are interested in the abnormally high tenor notes 
written for Rubini in this opera, a word may be added on this point. In 
the complete set Di Stefano rises four times to a rather anxious C sharp; 
once in ‘A te, o cara’, twice in “Vieni fra queste braccia’ (transposed down 
by a semitone), and once during the final ensemble, ‘Credeasi, misera!’, 
in which he sings a D flat at the point where the score has a famous and 
virtually inaccessible high F. On Decca LM 4534 Eugene Conley included 
both ‘A te, o cara’ and ‘Vieni fra queste braccia’ (the latter as a solo), 
taking both in their original keys, and thus rising to D in the Act 3 
excerpt; the singing is accurate enough but lacks charm. 

The only tenor who has attempted to record all the very high 
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passages of / Puritani just as they were written is Benvenuto Finelli on 
Monarch MWL 300 (with piano accompaniment). This is the nom-de- 
guerre of an English singer who has developed the so-called voce mista 
(the ‘mixed voice’ or head voice midway between chest voice and falsetto) 
so as to be able to sing these abnormally high tenor arias of the early 
nineteenth century. The four excerpts from / Puritani, the most startling 
part of his record, culminate in Rubini’s high F in ‘Credeasi, misera!* 
(actually an ensemble ; the other voices are here omitted). It cannot be 
claimed that Finelli’s F is a beautiful sound, but it is unquestionably 
there, and not a pure falsetto as it would be if sung by a counter-tenor 
like Alfred Deller. Finelli’s notes in the region of C and D are quite 
smooth and pleasant in quality, and his performances are generally 
agreeable, if somewhat monotonous in style and tone-colour. It is 
noticeable that he is at his best in the more testing passages; elsewhere, 
his phrasing is apt to become commonplace. Nevertheless, until the day 
when a singer of the front rank succeeds in tackling these formidable 
passages as written, Finelli’s record will continue to fascinate those who 
delight in the historical by-ways of singing. 


SUMMER FESTIVALS SPECIAL NUMBER 

During the past few years we have become very conscious of the fact that 
the July, August and September issues of OPERA have become so crowded with 
Summer Festival reports that often there has only been room for one article, 
and such regular features as Record Reviews and Readers’ Letters have had 
to be omitted. 

We propose this year to publish an extra number of OPERA, probably in 

mid-October, devoted entirely to the Summer Festivals, with photographs, full 
casts, and editorial material, which will, we hope, prove to be a valuable 
souvenir of the summer’s important operatic events. If this number is a success, 
it will be published annually. If our readers have any strong views as 
to why this extra number should not be published, we would like to hear from 
them as soon as possible. 
OPERA INDEX for 1959 is now ready, price 2s. 6d. including postage. This 
is a complete index to the issues of OPERA for the year—four complete 
indices, in fact. (1) A general Subject Index, including every town mientioned 
in our pages. (2) An Index of Contributors, with lists of what they have 
contributed. (3) An Index of Operas, in which each title is followed by a 
classified list of the places from where a performance hasbeen reported, and 
of complete recordings. (4) The longest, an Index of Artists. 

This year Madama Butterfly heads the list of operas, with 31 entries; last 
year it was Tosca, with 33. The 1959 order runs: Butterfly (31), Rigoletto (30), 
Traviata (29), Aida (26), Carmen (24), Bohéme (23), Tosca (22), Figaro and 
Turandot (21), Ballo (20), Lucia and Pagliacci (16). Since 1958 Wozzeck has 
risen from 4 entries to 11, Medea from 2 to 6, Die Entfiihrung has dropped 
from 15 to 6, and Barbiere from 25 to 15. 

Birgit Nilsson tops the soprano entries, with 25. Then Tebaldi (22), 
Jurinac (19), Brouwenstijn, Callas and Sutherland (each 16), Anna Moffo (15), 
Leonie Rysanek (14), Gabriella Tucci, Stich-Randall, Schwarzkopf and 
Pilarczyk (each 13). The mezzo most in the news is Simionato (22), followed 
by Héngen (13); the tenor Del Monaco (18), followed by Windgassen, Di 
Stefano, Vickers and Corelli. The ‘top five’ tenors have remained the same, 
though not in the same order. Among baritones, Gobbi (20; and 20 in 1958) 
has taken the lead from Bastianini (16; 22 in 1958), while Wachter has crept 
into second place (18; only 12 in 1958). Corena continues to head the basses; 
and Rudolf Kempe the conductors, followed by Sawallisch, Serafin, and then 
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Leonard Warren, 1911—1960 
by Philip L. Miller 


Occasionally it happens that a singer emerges out of nowhere in 
particular to take his place, as if by divine right, among the operatic 
great. Such an artist was Leonard Warren. Nothing in his background 
suggested the career he was to make for himself. At twenty-seven he 
entered the Metropolitan Opera Auditions on a dare, and when he found 
himself an easy victor he had not a single role to launch his career. 
Indeed the only opera he had ever heard was Traviata, and that had been 
five years earlier. He knew nothing whatever about acting, not having 
attempted anything of the sort since his high-school days, and he had 
never so much as heard a first-rank singer in the flesh. How, then, 
account for what he accomplished? 

Leonard Warren was born in New York, April 21, 1911. His father 
was a Russian-born furrier who had simplified his name from Varenov 
upon arrival in the States. For a time it was assumed that Leonard would 
succeed to his father’s business ; not until 1935, when he was twenty-four, 
does it seem to have occurred to him that he had a voice to sell. This 
idea, according to his own story, came to him quite suddenly as he 
listened to a bass soloist in the show at Radio City Music Hall. In the 
heat of the inspiration he applied for an audition and was admitted to 
the chorus. It followed now that the young singer should develop his 
natural resources (for apparently this is exactly what he had to offer at 
the time) so he went to Greenwich House Music School for some lessons 
with Will J. Stone. Further vocal work with Sidney Dietch proved highly 
beneficial. Dietch is quoted as saying that he recognized good material 
from the first, though he hardly expected his pupil to become a world 
celebrity. At Radio City the young man never rose from the ranks of 
the chorus. It was one of his fellow-choristers who dared him to try for 
the Met auditions. From here on, along with his extraordinary voice, it 
was his great gift of perseverance and his capacity for growth that made 
everything possible. 

Warren was more than fortunate in the outcome of. his Met audition. 
for he could not have fallen into better hands. Wilfred Pelletier, for 
whom he sang, was quite overcome by the voice he heard. But his 
discovery needed some repertory. Through the good offices of Pelletier 
and General Manager Edward Johnson a patron was found willing to 
foot the bill for study in Italy. Under the guidance of Giuseppe Pais 
in Rome and Riccardo Piccozi in Milan the fledgling baritone learned 
seven roles in as many months. To appreciate just what this meant we 
must remember that never in his life was Warren a quick student. He 
worked hard and he worked thoroughly; learning was never easy for 
him. Once he mastered a role it was his for life, though his study did not 
stop there. On the contrary, until the very moment of his death he was 
for ever polishing and developing his characterizations. Incidentally, it was 
in Italy he met Agatha Leifflen, also a young singer, whom he married 
in 1941. 
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Actually Leonard Warren made two débuts at the Metropolitan, the 
first at a Sunday evening concert, the second in a full operatic role. At 
the concert on November 27, 1938, he sang the part of Germont in a 
scene from Traviata with Marisa Morel as Violetta, and excerpts from 
the first act of Pagliacci with Hilda Burke, Giovanni Martinelli, George 
Cehanovsky and Giordano Paltrinieri. The next day the Herald-Tribune 
carried this estimate by F. D. Perkins: ‘The first impressions to be derived 
from his singing were very promising ; his voice proved to be of pleasing 
quality and was produced with commendable style and fluency. In the 
self-possessed performance of the Pagliacci prologue the top notes had 
effective resonance, and his vocal volume in general seemed satisfactory ; 
if not yet fully adjusted to the acoustic conditions of this theatre. The 
young baritone, whose native borough is the Bronx, received long and 
extensive applause from a large audience.’ 

More significant was his actual stage début as Paolo Albiani in 
Simone Boccanegra, January 13, 1939. Lawrence Tibbett was still un- 
challenged in the role which many considered his greatest——a decade 
later Warren was to prove himself the logical successor to this part. It 
was, indeed, as Boccanegra in the 1959-60 production that he sang his last 
complete performance. 

Leonard Warren’s career developed gradually over the next two 
decades. He was singled out for praise in his first season when he sang 
the part of the Jesuit priest Rangoni in Boris Godunov. Actually he was 
creating a character for the house, as the Polish scenes in which Rangoni 
appears were presented for the first time in this revival. It is noteworthy 
that despite this and other successes along the way, the young baritone 
was allowed to progress slowly ; for once a promising singer was not taxed 
beyond his present powers. For this Edward Johnson deserves full credit, 
though Warren himself had the good sense to appreciate the wisdom of 
the policy. 

In his twenty-one Metropolitan seasons Warren sang only twenty-five 
roles, nineteen of them in his first six years. The preponderance was 
heavily on the Italian side, though he sang in French, English and 
German, and nearly half of his total repertory was in operas by Verdi. 
He sang something over six hundred performances, more than a fifth of 
which were as Rigoletto. After this overwhelming favourite he scored 
heavily as Iago, as Renato in Un Ballo in Maschera, as Di Luna in 
Trovatore and as Don Carlo in La Forza del Destino. His career was 
crowned with triumph in Macbeth when the Verdi opera had its first 
production at the Metropolitan, February 5, 1959, and by his re-studied 
Boccanegra, March 1, 1960. 

The circumstances of his last and fatal appearance were so portentous 
as to be almost uncanny. Of all operas it had to be La Forza del Destino, 
and the unanimous verdict of those who were present is that Warren 
outdid himself. The recitative ‘Morir tremenda cosa’ and the aria that 
follows, ‘Urna fatale del mio destino’, took on a new fire and meaning 
as he sang them. Then he started for the wings and collapsed. As far as 
anyone knew, he had been in perfect health. But in a matter of minutes 
the house physician pronounced him dead. After the intermission Mr Bing 
came before the curtain and broke the news to the audience, hailing this 
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last performance as ‘one of his greatest’. There could be no question of 
going on with the opera. The audience left the theatre in a daze. 

In a sense this was a glorious ending to Leonard Warren’s career. 
He died apparently at the height of his powers and his popularity ; there 
can never be any regret over a failure of his art. From complete musical 
obscurity he had risen to his unchallenged position as the leading Italian 
baritone of the Metropolitan — many said of the world. And he was the 
most highly-paid baritone of his time in America. Though his artistic 
home remained the Metropolitan, on numerous occasions he matched his 
American triumphs abroad, notably in South America. He took Milan by 
storm in 1953, and he enjoyed a sensational tour of Russia in 1958. 

It is hardly accurate to write of Leonard Warren as one of his 
Metropolitan colleagues has done that ‘he had to die in order to receive 
the praise and attention from the general Press in this country that he 
deserved.’ If when he sang the part of the High Priest in Gluck’s Alceste, 
with Marjorie Lawrence and René Maison in January 1941, Oscar 
Thompson noted that he gave ‘more of voice than of style’, Harold 
Schonberg could affirm in 1959 that ‘He has progressed from singer to 
artist.’ 

When Warren sang his first Rigoletto in December 1943, a last- 
minute substitution for the ailing Tibbett, Noel Straus’s review was not 
disapproving: “To fully envisage the role’s histrionic requirements asks 
for a matured artist of long experience. That Mr Warren would find it 
possible to toe the mark in the delineation of its wide gamut of moods 
was hardly to be expected of so youthful a protagonist. The episodes of 
paternal tenderness were but partly realized, and it was only now and 
again, as in the taunting of Monterone and the first half of the 
“Cortigiani” aria, that the interpretation became fully convincing. In fact, 
the aria in question started off with exceptional power in its outpouring 
of elemental rage. And in the “Pari 
siamo” of the preceding act the 
fluctuating moods were ably, though 
not grippingly, evoked. All of the 
music, however, was pleasingly and 
sometimes impressively sung, especi- 
ally in moments asking for the full 
volume of the voice, with its brilli- 
ant top.’ 

By 1949, again as Rigoletto, he 
could earn this praise from Irving 
Kolodin: ‘From the day of its first 
hearing as an Auditions Winner ten 
years ago, there has never been any 
qualification about the vigour or 
warmth of the voice between those 
broad shoulders. But we may note 
as fortunate the impulse which has 
led him (by no easy steps) to master 
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the dramatic and emotional detail of this part while he retains the vocal 
health to make it a complete experience. It seemed, a few weeks back in 
his Iago, that some of the glow had gone from his voice; that quibble 
must be amended in the ring of tone that he delivered in “Pari siamo”, 
in “Cortigiani” and in the superlative “Vendetta” of this occasion. And 
these were merely the citable instances of an evening’s singing that was 
consistently excitable. As a father or as a fool, Warren was more than 
believable ; he was Rigoletto.’ 


Leonard Warren was first, last and always an opera singer ; his most 
telling dramatic points were made with his voice. He learned how to 
colour his tones and make them tell. He liked to think of himself as an 
actor, however, though nature had given him a figure better suited to 
such characters as Rigoletto, Tonio, Falstaff or Amonasro than to the 
more romantic types. Harold Schonberg described him as a ‘human 
bellows mounted on matchsticks’. His six feet of height were negated by 
his two hundred and more pounds; his chest measured fifty-one inches, 
unexpanded ; his collar size was 174. His Carlo, in Ernani, while much 
admired for its vocal qualities, was not helped by an unintentionally 
almost grotesque costume. But his voice made up for everything. His 
serviceable range extended from the low G to the high B flat. He used 
to regale his friends at parties with a stunning ‘Di quella pira’, high Cs 
and all! 

His seriousness as an artist was manifested in many details of costume 
and stage business which he based on long study of historic backgrounds. 
While preparing the role of Macbeth he buried himself in Shakesperian 
lore. He was fascinated by any point that could be worked into his 
characterization. Schonberg tells of his historical researches into the 
character of Scarpia, and the red clock which he considered a necessary 
feature of that worthy’s stockings. “The fact that nobody in the audience 
beyond the first few rows sees that red clock is of no special concern to 
Warren. He is content, for he feels that he is being historically correct.’ 


Warren is again fortunate in the fact that while his visual memory 
fades his voice will be heard with pleasurable thrills by the generations 
to come. Always a satisfactory recording artist, his career spanned the 
later days of the 78 rpm disc and the ascendancy of stereo. He was an 
exclusive RCA Victor artist from the outset of his career; his first 
appearance on the Red Seal was appropriately in the bit part of Paolo in 
the big council chamber scene from Simone Boccanegra, a record 
featuring Lawrence Tibbett and enlisting the services of singers who had 
appeared with him in the opera (Victor 15642, reissued in Fifty Years of 
Great Operatic Singing, LCT 6701). The arias that followed in due course 
were mostly the old familiar fare, with a couple of the less usual of them 
standing out as superior performances. The best, to my mind, is Daper- 
tutto’s Aria from The Tales of Hoffmann, sung in broad and open style 
and exhibiting the young singer’s stunning high G sharp (Victor 18420, 


Leonard Warren in nine of his most famous roles. Top: Don Carlos 
in ‘Ernani’ ; Germont ; Macbeth. Middle: Carlos in ‘Forza del Destino’ ; 
lago ; Amonasro. Bottom: Tonio ; Barnaba ; Scarpia. 
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also in LCT 6701). Also notable is Ford’s Monologue from Falstaff, 
which gives scope both to the fresh and virile voice and to the baritone’s 
innate sense of drama (Victor 18293, reissued in Critic’s Choice, LCT 
1115). 
Various collections of arias have been issued on LP, notably a Verdi 
recital (LM 1932) made up mostly of scenes from complete opera record- 
ings, but including a second version of Ford’s Monologue. A single side 
of arias, containing an excellent ‘Il balen’ and ‘Per me ora fatale’ from 
Trovatore, ‘Eri tu?’, ‘Largo al factotum’, the Pagliacci prologue, and the 
Barcarolle from Gioconda, is unfortunately coupled with a set of not very 
salty sea shanties (LM 1168). For those who would like to hear the 
Warren voice in some very virile Kipling settings, a side called Rolling 
Down to Rio is coupled with some old favourite home songs (LM 2206). 
The songs are all sung intelligently and well, if with no great distinction. 
On Tour in Russia, a composite recital taken on location, complete with 
applause, at various points in Warren’s tour of the Soviet Union in May 
1958, can be recommended only for the beauty of the voice itself, for 
the styles of the songs, from Beethoven’s ‘In questa tomba’ and Caccini’s 
‘Amarilli’ to ‘O that it were so’ by Bridge and ‘L’Ultima Canzone’ by 
Tosti, are strangely foreign to him (LM2266). Since his death RCA Victor 
has issued a memorial, in which among already known selections from 
complete operas we find one previously unreleased number — ‘Nemico 
della patria’ from Andrea Chénier, made a few months after his successful 
assumption of the role of Gérard in the season of 1954-55. Pagliacci, 
Traviata, Rigoletto, Gioconda, Trovatore, Macbeth, Simone Boccanegra 
and La Forza del Destino all pass in review (LM 2453). 

But to hear Warren at his best one should turn to the complete opera 
recordings in which he takes part. RCA Victor’s Pagliacci, in which he 
shares honours with de los Angeles, Bjoerling and Merrill, remains perhaps 
the best all-round version of this opera, with Renato Cellini effective at 
the helm and Warren in top form. Tonio was a role made to order for 
him. The Trovatore with Milanov, Barbieri and Bjoerling should have 
been one of the finest of all operatic recordings, and it did not miss by 
much. The fault lies in the rather matter-of-fact conducting of Cellini. 
For this same reason I have always found the much admired Rigoletto, 
with Berger, Merriman, Peerce and Tajo a disappointment. Still for 
Warren’s Rigoletto — his favourite and perhaps his greatest role — it will 
be cherished. But finest of all are the stereophonic recordings of La Forza 
del Destino and Macbeth. The former benefits by some glorious singing 
by Milanov and the latter by the tremendous Lady Macbeth of Rysanek. 
In both Warren rises to the full stature of his last seasons. To quote 
Howard Taubman: ‘The secret of Leonard Warren’s remarkable career, 
which was snuffed out so suddenly and sadly on the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House . . . was his capacity for growth.’ Is it possible that 
he still had not reached his full stature? 


* * * 


Prisoner of Bayreuth? 

‘The world of music knows this outstanding artist (Windgassen), especially 
from his participation in the Bayreuth festivals after the war. “This is my real 
gaol, German opera,” he once said.’ (Deutsche Grammophon publicity leaffet). 
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Guy Gravett 


Spring Week-end at Glyndebourne 


by Patricia Brewster 


The protagonists of opera in the original language often state that 
their adversaries forget the amount of homework done by opera-goers— 
linguistically and otherwise. Few of us however do it as thoroughly as 
we might, so the idea of a weekend course at Glyndebourne on ‘Opera 
—Classical, Romantic and Modern’ was immediately attractive. 

It was the sixth of its kind organized by the East Sussex Workers’ 
Educational Association, and Glyndebourne was looking wonderful, with 
lambs beyond the ha-ha, primroses along the banks of the lake and 
bluebells in the wood. The first lecturer, Michael Lane, said that opera in 
general cannot avoid being an expression of the composer’s philosophy, 
with emotion on the level of both words and music. Its most telling 
moments are when the action is in the mind and when in ensembles the 
diverse feelings expressed have the binding force of music. Classical 
opera had its counterparts in the other arts, in philosophy, religion and 
in social life, all springing from the idea of classicism shaped by the 
Renaissance, the Church’s teaching tempered by humanism. In opera the 
ideal was characterized by restraint, by stories of ancient Greece ; from 
the first masterpiece, Monteverdi’s Orfeo, it spread quickly, with 
Purcell producing Dido and Aeneas (embodying all the classical attributes 
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in miniature) and Handel struggling to overcome the vanity of opera 
singers and achieving something very dramatic within the limits of the 
time. Gluck considered the music secondary to the drama, but insisted 
that the latter should be foreshadowed by the overture. Classicism begins 
to slip with The Magic Flute: Sarastro’s first entry puts a romantic 
aspect on the drama; we feel involved. The final bonds are broken 
with Fidelio. Beethoven has put his innermost feelings into dramatic 
form and in setting words to music has expressed the aspirations of the 
age. 

The audience then went on an unconducted tour backstage and 
reassembled for the first of the sessions in which the fourth wall of a 
rehearsal room was missing. Peter Gellhorn set each scene musically and 
Douglas Craig saw to the production aspect. The singers were Mary 
Illing, Laura Sarti, Edward Byles and Frederick Westcott. The first 
episode, from Dido and Aeneas, illustrated metrical rather than conver- 
sational recitative (Mr Gellhorn explaining the technique of accom- 
panying it), and the second was a passage of classical conflict from 
Gluck’s Orpheus coloured by the eighteenth century view of the mytho- 
logical world. Mr Craig demonstrated how to produce without stopping 
the music when time is short, then introduced an excerpt from Jdomeneo 
as being to some extent a deliberate imitation of Gluck and successfully 
closing the classical era (Mr Lane had prolonged it to Fidelio). 

Jasper Rooper divided Romantic Opera into three groups: Italian 
or Bel Canto, Nationalist, and German or Orchestral. Taking Rossini, 
Bellini and Donizetti to represent the first, he illustrated the influence of 
audience behaviour on the music, and traced the relationship between 
these composers and the rest of the Romantic movement centred on 
Paris: a love of opera was common to all the poets, artists and 
musicians. The Nationalist school is epitomized by Glinka, Dvorak, 
Smetana and Mussorgsky, most of them not originally musicians. Glinka 
used Russian church music, as we heard on a record which emphasized 
the strange quality of Slav men’s choruses. Though this group was 
presumably least familiar to us, Mr Rooper passed swiftly to the third: 
Berlioz, Weber, Meyerbeer and Wagner. He told us that Meyerbeer was 
the most successful composer of his time; that Wagner went to Paris. 
full of confidence, to ‘pit himself against the world. ‘He used harmonies 
no composer had ever used before, and Tristan, the embodiment of 
chromaticism, is the first great modern essay in music’. Unfortunately 
Mr Rooper left only a few minutes to discuss Verdi, whom he had 
deliberately omitted from the first group, as transcending the others, 
but he did make the important point that Verdi did not try to imitate 
Wagner. 

The Romantic rehearsal session began with Don Pasquale. Peter 
Gellhorn explained that it was a typical opera buffa with its spiritual 
roots in the eighteenth century and Douglas Craig pointed its kinship 
with the commedia dell’ arte with a brilliant display of mime. We heard 
a duet between Pasquale (Pantaloon) and Ernesto (Pierrot) and saw the 
skill with which Donizetti allowed the right time for reactions in his 
score. Then came Lohengrin, ‘the best introduction to Wagner’, with 
explanations of Gesamtkunstwerk, Leitmotiv and the relationship between 
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the music and the time it allows for movement. Last year’s course was 
on ‘Opera Production’: this year also Mr Craig included much of 
interest to embryonic producers, at this stage a vivid illustration of 
‘watching the conductor’ and of saving the singers’ voices by getting 
them to ‘mark’ their parts in rehearsal, particularly of Wagner. He con- 
trasted usual conditions with Glyndebourne, where from the beginning 
of production rehearsals you can work with most of the scenery and 
props either on the stage or in the rehearsal room. Mr Gellhorn considers 
Falstaff the greatest comic opera ever written, providing the perfect 
solution to problems of speed, as well as an ideal marriage of text and 
music—hence the scene between Falstaff and Mistress Quickly was sung 
in Italian. 

In a “Talk on Glyndebourne’, its founder, John Christie, described 
‘why, how and the manner in which this work has been built up’—on a 
base of inspiration and respect, the latter causing the request for evening 
dress and the insistence that the audience stay for five minutes at the 
end to thank the artists. If only Mr Christie could devise some way of 
making them refrain from applauding until the orchestra, not just the 
singers, have finished. 

For ‘Modern Opera’, Alec Robertson said he meant to be informal 
and had therefore worn grey flannel trousers and sat at the piano. He 
recalled Beecham’s 1910-1914 seasons, which introduced a new range 
(Russian operas, Strauss, works in English) and discoursed on the 
mortality of operas, instancing The Olympians, Troilus and Cressida and 
The Midsummer Marriage. He sees the secret of public acclaim as being 
to let lyricism have its head, hence his predilection for Puccini. He 
considered, as Strauss does in Capriccio, the eternal question of the words 
versus the music; the later Nationalist composers (Janacek, for example) 
were greatly concerned with speech, Britten is enormously sensitive to 
word values, and Debussy paid attention to exquisite declamation. Pelléas 
et Mélisande was not a popular success but has had a pervading influence. 
Mr Robertson finds Strauss lacking in spirituality, possibly excepting 
Ariadne, in which there is a sense of mystery (and, once again, the 
commedia dell’ arte). He discussed Britten — Peter Grimes is the first 
‘international’ opera to come from England since Dido-and Aeneas — and 
concluded by looking forward to the consolidation of his talents with 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

At the last rehearsal session Peter Gellhorn told us that modern 
music begins with Debussy, who is impressionist in that the surface 
suggests what is beneath. Douglas Craig pointed out that there is no 
emphasis except in the minds of the audience: ‘there are quite a few 
places where the audience has to be rather good’. The scene of Pelléas 
and Mélisande’s first meeting was played, and the value of this session 
was stressed when I heard the concert performance under Monteux 
(although the role of Geneviéve and therefore much of this particular 
scene was cut). Britten’s miraculous technique of musical characterization 
and his treatment of the English language and of the sea were strikingly 
brought out in the stormy scene between Grimes and Balstrode which 
concluded this session, and the course. 

Mr Robertson had found a kinship between Dido and Aeneas and 
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Peter Grimes, and Mr Gellhorn said that there only seems to him to 
be one step between Purcell and Britten. This was really the theme of 
the course: the continuity of opera which belies the labels. The lecturers 
had the hardest task, to avoid superficiality in the short time at their 
disposal, and there were some striking omissions particularly in the 
modern field (Stravinsky for example). The most successful method was 
the one adopted by Peter Geilhorn and Douglas Craig. Their telepathic 
professionalism provided a mixture of enlightenment and entertainment 
entirely to their students’ taste. 





Covent Garden Newcomers 
Giuseppe Taddei 

Covent Garden’s new Iago and Macbeth is no stranger to London, 
and many opera goers will recall with pleasure his performances of 
Rigoletto and Scarpia at the Cambridge Theatre some twelve or more 
years ago. More recently he has been heard as Leporello and Figaro in 
the concert performances of Don Giovanni and Figaro at the Festival 
Hall. 

Taddei was born in Genoa in 1916, and mace his début in Rome in 
1936. During the war he served with resistance forces in the Alps and 
was captured and imprisoned by the Germans. In 1946 he was engaged 
for the Vienna State Opera, where he sang for three seasons, and was 
heard at the 1948 Salzburg Festival. Since then he has sung regularly 
at all the leading Italian opera houses, in Rio, Buenos Aires, and San 
Francisco. His recordings include the title roles in Rigoletto, Falstaff, 
Gianni Schicchi, for Cetra; Scarpia for the Philips Tosca; and Dul- 
camara in the recent Scala Elisir d’ Amore on Columbia. 


Dimiter Uzunov 
Close on the heels of Nikola Nikolov, comes another Bulgarian 


tenor, Dimiter Uzunov. He started his singing career as a baritone, but 
later became a tenor. He was a member of the Sofia Opera in the early 
1950s singing Radames, Don José, Dimitri, Lenski, Rodolfo, and Otello. 
In 1953 he sang for a year at the Bolshoi Theatre, and then began his 
international career, with appearances in Paris and Vienna. He joined 
the Metropolitan Opera, New York, for the 1958-9 season, and returned 
there during the season that has just ended. In New York he has sung 
Radames, José, Otello, and Canio. Recently he has been heard at La 
Scala, Milan, as Dimitri in Boris. He is married to the soprano Katia 
Georgiewa, originally a violinist in the Sofia Opera House orchestra. 


Gabriele Santini 
The Musical Director of the Rome Opera for many years, Gabriele 


Santini makes his London début conducting the revival of Otello. He was 
born in Perugia in 1886, and studied at Bologna. He was an assistant 
to Toscanini at La Scala 1925-9; then he went to Rome, and has since 
conducted there regularly. He has appeared ail over Italy, at the Colon, 
Buenos Aires (1922-4), and in Chicago (1920-21). He conducted the 
recent Don Carlos and Simone Boccanegra recordings with Gobbi and 
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NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. Ofello returns to the repertory on June 17 when Dimiter 
Uzunov and Giuseppe Taddei will make their Covent Garden débuts as 
Otello and Iago respectively, and Sena Jurinac will sing her first London 
Desdemona; Gabriele Santini will conduct. Manon, which will be sung in 
French, will be revived for Victoria de los Angeles on June 28. André Turp 
will siug Des Grieux, and John Shaw Lescaut; Jean Morel wili conduct. 
De los Angeles will also sing Mimi in some more performances of La Bohéme. 
Virginia Zeani will sing two Violettas, and there will also be some further 
performances of Macbeth with Taddei before the season closes on July 16. 

Sadler’s Wells. The Finsbury Story, the history of the borough in which 
Sadler's Wells is situated, will open for a run of fourteen performances on 
June 20. John Gardner has composed the music and David Lytton has written 
the script; Frederick Crooke is the designer and Leonard Hancock the conductor. 

The 1960-61 season will open on October 17 with a new production of 
La Traviata, with Elizabeth Fretwell as Violetta. This will be seen in the 
provinces prior to its London opening. 

Revival Opera Company. The casts for the performances of La Favorita 
and Oberon at the Scala Theatre June 7-10 are as follows: 

La Favorita, Leonora (Patricia Howard), Inez (Joyce Blackham), Fernando 
(David Holman), Alfonso (Peter Glossop), Balthasar (John Holmes), Gasparo 
(Gabriel Todd-Jones). Conductor Vic Oliver. 

Oberon, Rezia (Mary Wells), Fatima (Catherine Wilson), Puck (Maureen 
Morelle), Huon (Brychan Powell), Sherasmin (Michael Maurel), Oberon (John 
Dobson). Conductor, Marcus Dods. 

Philopera Circle will present, as its tenth anniversary production, Auber’s 
Fra Diavolo, at the St Pancras Town Hall, June 22-25. 

Cherubini Bi-centenary. A programme at the Wigmore Hall on June 20 
will be devoted to excerpts from Lodoiska, Faniska and Demophon. Tom 
Hammond will introduce the programme, which will be sung by Elizabeth 
Fretwell and David Ward. 

Chester Opera Group will perform Gluck’s Orpheus at the Gaumont 
Cinema, Chester, on June 2, and at the Crane Theatre, Liverpool, on June 3 
and 4. The title role will be sung by Helen Watts. Aidan Woodcock will be 
the conductor and Peter Moores the producer. 

Kathleen Ferrier Memorial Scholarship, 1960. The finals of this year’s 
competition were held at the Wigmore Hall on April 22. Elizabeth Harwood, 
soprano, and Lorna Elias, soprano, were both awarded scholarships, Eva 
Turner, Owen Brannigan and Leslie Woodgate were the adjudicators. 

St Pancras Town Hall. A concert by a number of young artists, including 
Elizabeth Crook, Noelle Barker, Margaret Lensky and Frederick Westcott will 
take place on June 27. The programme will include items from Sonnambula, 
Comte Ory, Fidelio, Merry Wives of Windsor, Gétterdimmerung and Otello. 


AMERICA 

New York. Statistically, the 1959-60 Metropolitan season was one of the 
most impressive in the house’s history, with 189 performances of 24 operas 
over a period of 25 weeks. It was the longest in the Metropolitan’s 75 years, 
and it was also one of the most eventful. From the tragedy of Leonard 
Warren’s death on March 4 to the mishaps, misadventures and disasters that 
occasionally overtake any opera house— but were heaped generously upon the 
Metropolitan this season— it was a trying time for one and all. Not that there 
were no moments of great artistic achievement. But these moments were fewer 
than they might have been; and fewer than the hard-working and hard-pressed 
management deserved. 

Renata Tebaldi’s appearance at the end of the season did a great deal to 
dispel the doldrums that often hang over the Metropolitan as its final weeks 
draw to a close and most of the ranking singers have departed. Revived for 
Tebaldi (and originally intended for Del Monaco, too) was Andrea Chénier, 
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with its handsome Frederick Fox settings —one of the triumphs of the 1954-55 
season. Madeleine de Coigny revealed Tebaldi in close to her best voice, her 
only major failing a tendency to lag behind the beat, which under Fausto 
Cleva’s sensitive direction was a slow one. Bergonzi and Richard Tucker were 
her Chéniers, and the latter, singing mostly ff, made a curiously stolid impres- 
sion, failing to re-create the superb effect of his Don Alvaro and Gabriele 
Adorno. Bastianini sang Carlo Gérard — one of the best to be found anywhere 
—and the news that he is (apparently) not returning to the Metropolitan next 
season must be greeted with dismay. 

Tebaldi’s greatest role was her Leonora in La Forza del Destino. At the 
end of the season she had recovered a little of the poise that was lacking in her 
earlier performances, and was singing like an angel, wearing henna coiffure, 
looking magnificent, and bringing down the house. There were difficulties here 
(and in her Amelia Boccanegra, too) with the high tessitura, and occasional 
strayings off pitch; but the total effect was little short of sensational. As may 
be glimpsed from earlier issues of opERA, La Forza del Destino has had a 
variety of casts and miscasts this season. Tucker, for example, was an Alvaro 
who could hardly be equalled anywhere; Carlo Bergonzi, on the other hand, 
struggled manfully with a role for which his lyric tenor is not suited. Over 
from Italy for the last Forza of the season came Aurelio Oppicelli to sing Don 
Carlo, and (rumour has it) to sign a three-year contract. Signor Oppicelli 
acted reasonably well, but his voice (which may not have been in its best 
estate) sounded as though it were strained through a wire grate. Another 
new baritone, and a most unusual acting talent, was added to the Boccanegra 
production when Anselmo Colzani, on short notice, arrived to take the season’s 
last two performances. Though his voice often betrays a tenor quality and 
lacks size, Colzani seemed at home in the new Margaret Webster production, 
and portrayed the Doge with increasing effectiveness from the Council Chamber 
scene onwards. 

Madama Butterfly reappeared this season in the comely décor of Motohiro 
Nagasaka, and had many interpreters, including Albanese, Stella, Tebaldi, and. 
in the last performance of the season, Dorothy Kirsten. Tebaldi’s was the one 
we heard, and if it did not quite measure up to some of her other roles, it still 
created a stunning effect. The duet with Sharpless in Act 2 had unforgettable 
moments; the Death Scene was sung and acted with poignant artistry. Ignace 
Strasfogel, conducting, tended to drown out the singers, causing Sharpless 
(Clifford Harvuot) to be almost completely inaudible. Eugenio Fernandi. unfor- 
tunately audible, bawled out Pinkerton’s music, lost his way in the love duet, 
and was booed for his pains. 

Tebaldi’s Tosca, though it suffered from some little uncertainties and a 
few lapses in pitch, was such as to gladden the hearts of her admirers, and left 
phrases like ‘Dio mi perdona; egli sa che io soffri’ ringing in one’s head for 
days. Her Scarpia was Hermann Uhde, who sounded as though he were 
suffering from a bad cold, but acted magnificently (wearing Scotti’s costume); 
and her Cavaradossi was Barry Morell, a miniature voice for the Metropolitan 
but a lyric tenor of considerable talent. Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted 
erratically. 

For the past three or four seasons Zinka Milanov, once the mainstay of 
the Italian dramatic-soprano repertory, has had her ups and downs— with, to 
the dismay of her admirers, a preponderance of the latter. Her roles this 
season were few: Tosca, Santuzza, Madeleine and Amelia Boccanegra. By all 
accounts the last-mentioned was her most successful. It was impossible not to 
admire Milanov’s integrity and devotion to the music; and it was still a 
pleasure to listen to the occasional detached pianissimo floating in the air, and 
the occasional surge of a lovely melodic line. 

La Traviata brought forth an appealing newcomer to the house, Anna 
Moffo. Her voice, a delicate instrument, is at its best in a quiet, covered 
phrase; within these confines there are ample opportunities for a Violetta, and 
Moffo (who was not very successful with the bravura of the first act) made the 
most of them. Her Alfredo was Jan Peerce, veteran of two decades with the 
Met, who sang with better voice and more sensitive musicianship than many a 
well-known tenor half his age. Robert Merrill’s Germont has coarsened over 
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the years, but still reveals the lineaments of a lovely voice. Fausto Cleva drew 
exquisite string sound from the orchestra, bringing out every nuance of tender- 
ness and pathos in the score; and the performance, despite the gaudy Rolf 
Gérard sets and the hammy staging, was one of the most enjoyable of the 
season. 

We come at last to Parsifal, the final undertaking of the Met’s Wagnerian 
wing, and, under the superb leadership of Erich Leinsdorf, one of the most 
successful. Three performances were given during the Lenten season, culminat- 
ing in an uncut presentation on Good Friday afternoon. Leinsdorf showed 
himself in Parsifal one of the few conductors in the world today with a feeling 
for the inner workings of this complex and awe-inspiring score. Orchestrally, 
despite some sloppy playing in the brass, it was a performance of elegiac, 
architectural splendour. To one who has heard Leinsdorf conduct Mozart, 
Strauss and Offenbach with a Kapellmeister’s rule, it was a revelation. If 
Jerome Hines had seemed miscast as Wotan in February, he was in his element 
as Gurnemanz. This was a noble performance, sung with tireless vocal strength, 
beautifully inflected, and acted with dignity and understanding. As Parsifal, 
on Good Friday, Charles Kullman stepped out of his new comprimario 
persona (his previous roles this season have been Valzacchi, Don Basilio and 
Goro) and gave a performance that was replete with earnest intention, if sadly 
short on voice. Kim Borg sang Amfortas in slightly warmer tones than were 
his earlier in the season; Gerhard Pechner repeated his familiar portrayal of 
Klingsor. Margaret Harshaw produced some accomplished singing as Kundry, 
but sounded thin and shrill above the stave, and had difficulty in achieving the 
illusion of a seductress in the austere Act 2 settings, in which she materializes 
from behind a stone. The Met chorus, which has been going from bad to 
worse all season, sounded ragged and sometimes inaudible during the Grail 
Scene, though the Flower Maidens seemed carefully rehearsed and sang rather 
well. The 1956 Leo Kerz sets have almost nothing to recommend them except 
their simplicity; and the stage direction and lighting were rudimentary. Despite 
these shortcomings, however, this Parsifal was one of the best heard here in 
nearly two decades. Richard RePass 

Juilliard School gave the first American stage performance of Hary Janos 


Curtain call after the premiére of Ikuma Dan’s ‘Yu-Zuru’, with the 
composer in the centre 
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on March 18. The work was sung in an English version by David Shaber and 
Peggy Simon, specially commissioned by the Juilliard School. Frederic Wald- 
man was the conductor, and Frederic Cohen and Elsa Kahl were in charge of 
the production. 

Little Orchestra Society gave what was believed to have been the American 
premiére of Berlioz’s Beatrice and Benedict at the Carnegie Hall on March 21. 
Irene Jordan, Adéle Addison, Madelyn Vose, Michel Senechal, Robert Goss, 
Hugh Thompson and Jan Rubes were the singers. Thomas Scherman was the 
conductor. During the 1960-61 season the Society plans to give the American 
premiére of Strauss’s Daphne, and performances of Jean Frangaix’s Le Diable 
Boiteux and Rossini’s La Cambiale di Matrimonio. 

January saw the American premiére of a Japanese opera, sung in its 
original language. The Manhattan School of Music imported Ikuma Dan, 
composer of Yu-Zuru (The Twilight Heron) to stage and conduct it and also 
brought Kiyoko Otani from Japan for the soprano lead. Dan is one of the 
pioneers in creating a Western type of music for Japanese audiences. He is 
no innovator —as he himself says. So it is not surprising that Yu-Zuru turned 
out to be a pastiche of Puccini. Nevertheless, the work, retelling a charming 
folk tale of a heron who is saved from death by a farmer, turns into a 
beautiful woman and marries him only to leave him when she realizes his 
essential greed and meanness, is a pretty thing. It even contains a couple of 
hummable scenes of pentatonic structure. Twenty minutes’ pruning would 
have made it more palatable to a New York audience. Miss Otani has sung 
the part of the heron over a hundred times in her native Japan. She suffered 
from a bad cold, but within the limitations this imposed she used her clear, 
sweet voice impressively. And the grace and fluidity of her gestures and her 
walk caused this reviewer, at least, to reflect unfavourably on these attributes 
of the Western ‘Butterflies’ he has seen. Scenery and costumes, also imported 
from Japan, were very beautiful but not devoid of kitsch— beautiful kitsch, it 
is true. The rest of the cast, sung by students of the Manhattan School (in 
Japanese!) was adequate and somewhat above the technical level to be 
expected by students. This also holds true of the orchestra. Frank Freudenthal 

Berkeley. On March 31, at the Alfred Hertz Memorial Hall of Music on 
the campus of the University of California, Ernest Bloch’s Macbeth was given 
its long overdue American premiére. The only previous occasion on which an 
American audience had heard any music from this neglected masterpiece was 
in 1950, when the composer con- 
ducted the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in two orchestral excerpts. 
Comparisons will inevitably be made 
with Verdi’s treatment of Shake- 
speare. Bloch’s concept is better, for 
Edmond Fleg followed the original 
text assiduously but also poetically. 
Mary Tibaldi Chiesa made the Italian 
translation for the 1938 San Carlo 
production; that company’s director 
heroically defied Mussolini’s edict to 
ban the opera because it had been 
scheduled for the week that Hitler 
arrived in Italy for the dictators’ 
infamous collaboration. Bloch him- 
self, with Alex Cohen, prepared the 
English version used in Dr Jan 
Popper’s superb production here. This 


Bloch’s ‘Macbeth’ in its American 
premiére, with Leonard Graves as 
Macbeth and Rayna Edwards as 
Lady Macbeth 
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keeps close to Shakespeare with only one jarring anachronism: in the scene 
which follows Banquo’s murder, Macbeth replies when told by one of his 
retinue of the strange portents of the night: “Yes, tonight was rather rough’. 

lt we seem to dwell on the historical aspects of Bloch’s work, particularly 
as regards the text, it is because in his music he set himself the task of 
matching Shakespeare’s driving action. We find no set arias, even though the 
music is influenced by Wagner, Mussorgsky and Debussy. Bloch steeped 
himself in the play, and as his daughter, Mrs Lucienne Bloch Dimitroif (who 
assisted Dr Popper in the Berkeley production), points out, wrote the opera 
‘not for success but for dramatic truth’. 

The orchestra conveys, through the ingenious and logically treated use of 
leitmotivs, the psychological raison d’étre which motivates Macbeth and his 
Lady. In the lengthy orchestral postlude which concludes the second act, 
Bloch suggests almost a musical dissertation on the welding of these /eitmotivs 
and a summing up of what is to come. The vocal line is constantly fortified 
by subtle orchestral commentary; yet the impression throughout is that Bloch 
has succeeded in matching lyrics to dramatic action. Nothing drags, nothing 
slows the implacable Deus ex machina which Macbeth sets into action when 
he is swayed to the murder of Banquo by his ambitious wife. Musically, 
Bloch matches this cumulative drive and force. 

In the Berkeley premiére, Rayna Edwards’s Lady Macbeth was a tour-de- 
force of dramatic and vocal concept. Macbeth was brilliantly sung by Leonard 
Graves, a very capable baritone who is a member of the U.C.L.A. Opera 
Workshop. Shapleigh Howell’s Banquo was notably done also, both as regards 
vocal expression and dramatic styling. Irving Pearson was a virile and 
genuinely convincing Macduff. The Three Witches of the premiére —and 
surely here Bloch captured the irony and grim Fatum theme which inspired 
Shakespeare where Verdi only hinted at it—were Maria Monteverde, Janis 
Martin and Willene Gunn, who sang well and were entirely credible in their 
acting roles. 

George Marchi produced and designed. His settings, considering the 
relative smallness of the Hertz Hall stage, brilliantly created the illusion of 
space and contrast. His costumes, too, in which he was assisted by the very 
gifted university student Tania Kusubova, deserve high praise; in all, the 
impression of the presentation went far beyond what one might expect of an 
‘amateur’ production. The fine university student orchestra mastered a difficult 
and taxing score in little less than a month; and conducting them, Dr Popper 
gave a penetrating, affectionate interpretation of an opera which, I am con- 
vinced, will be recognized as a masterpiece of twentieth-century repertory. 

Paul H. Little 

Cincinnati Summer Opera. The thirty-ninth season, which is due to open 
on June 23, will continue until July 23. During this period, three operas new 
to the Cincinnati Summer Opera repertory will be given— Macbeth, La 
Sonnambula and Peter Grimes. The Verdi opera, which will open the season, 
will have Frank Guarrera, Mary Curtis-Verna and Charles Anthony in the 
leading roles: La Sonnambula will be sung by Roberta Peters, Ugo Benelli 
and Ezio Flagello; and the Britten opera by Ilona Kombrink, Ruth Kobart, 
Richard Cassilly and James Pease. Other works to be given during the 
season are Madama Butterfly (Phyllis Curtis), Carmen (Gloria Lane, Cassilly), 
La Traviata (Mary Costa, Barry Morrell), Aida (Barbara Leichenring, Lane, 
Cassilly), and Salome (Curtin). 

Miami Opera Guild recently gave performances of La Gioconda with 
Eileen Farrell in the title role, Frances Bible as Laura, Flaviano Labo as Enzo, 
Cesare Bardelli as Barnaba, and Nicola Moscona as Alvise, and of Carmen, 
with Risé Stevens as Carmen, Dorothy Warenskjold as Micaéla, Brian Sullivan 
as José, and Walter Cassell as Escamillo. Emerson Buckley conducted both 
operas. 

Philadelphia. Traditional opera in the traditional vein is the domain of 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, which operates under the musical 
direction of Giuseppe Bamboschek. Every now and then this organization 
brings forth a novelty; this year it was Puccini’s La Rondine, performed for 
the first time in this area for nearly a quarter of a century. La Rondine, as is 
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well known, is one of Puccini’s weakest operas, suffering from the composer’s 
creative ennui during the early years of the first World War, and handicapped 
by a thin and facile plot that is something of a cross between La Traviata and 
Die Fledermaus. Nevertheless, the performance at the Academy of Music 
drew salvos of applause from an audience which had shown only slight 
enthusiasm at the beginning, and was so successful that the whole enterprise 
may be repeated next season. What caused its success? Certainly the skilled 
musical direction of Maestro Bamboschek played an important part; with a 
rather second-rate orchestra he coaxed tenderness, humour, and musical 
subtlety from the score. He also moved instinctively to the heart of the 
problem by engaging the most delicately lovely voice among contemporary 
lyric sopranos, Licia Albanese, to sing Magda. The years have not diminished 
Miss Albanese’s mastery of the telling phrase and the apposite gesture; forti- 
fied by her coaching with Lucrezia Bori, she made the most of this bitter- 
sweet role (the only true character in the opera) and by the final duet, which 
is better Puccini than most of the score, she held the audience in the palm of 
her hand. She was ably seconded by a cast which included Daniele Barioni 
(Ruggero), Eva Likova (Lisette) and Rudolf Petrak (Prunier). Barioni 
wandered innocently through the straw-and-cardboard role of Ruggero, a sort 
of poor country cousin of Alfredo, singing with touching lyricism and better 
musicianship than is his usual wont. Likova, sashaying about in costumes that 
must have dated from the Queen of Italy’s Grand Ball in 1900, performed with 
infectious good humour, in which she was ably accompanied by Petrak, as 
the deus ex machina of the proceedings. The rest of the cast, including the 
chorus, reached high professional standards while obviously enjoying them- 
selves. With this sort of ensemble it did not matter that the richly pastelled 
settings resembled a turn-of-the-century road show of Lady Windermere’s Fan, 
or that the stage direction of Anthony Stivanello was, to put it mildly, rudi- 
mentary. The charm of the original, engaging even in its frailty, emerged. 
Richard RePass 
Santa Fé Opera. The 1960 season will last from June 23 to August 20 and 
will include a special double bill comprising Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex con- 
ducted by the composer, and Gianni Schicchi with José Ferrer in the title role, 
as well as performances of Tosca, Figaro, Cenerentola, The Rake’s Progress, 
La Traviata and The Gondoliers. All works will be sung in English. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. The Staatsoper made its annual bow to modern opera with 
the first German-language production of Ildebrando Pizzetti’s Assassinio nella 
Cattedrale, called here Mord in der Kathedrale. Being a partisan of the opera- 
in-the-original-language forces, I would have preferred to hear L’Assassinio 
rather than Mord. There is a great deal of poetic talk in this opera which 
would have sounded more melodious in the original Italian. But the anti- 
Italian faction in Vienna is strong, the technical difficulties would have been 
considerable, and admittedly it was hard enough for the audience to under- 
stand, in German, what was going on. 

It was only a succéss d’estime for the composer but the production itself 
was a complete success —for the Staatsoper. As elsewhere, critics and audiences 
treated the work with sympathy and respect but not with affection and excite- 
ment. A noble work, but the element of real drama is missing and without it, 
as Toscanini so often pointed out, there can be no lyrical theatre. 

The performance was great. Piero Zuffi’s original La Scala set is strong 
and simple, an enormous cross-like structure, symbol of martyrdom, and the 
very idea of the work. By taking out sections and adding parts to the back- 
ground cross the locale changes with complete credibility. Along with the sets 
came Margherita Wallmann who staged great choral scenes, built wonderful 
climaxes and created a fascinating mixture of symbolic and realistic elements. 
One had the satisfying feeling that this work just couldn’t have been done in 
any other way. Karajan conducted with great devotion and obvious warmth 
for the beautiful, lyrical score, and the Philharmoniker played the music with 
especially mellow sound. 
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Regina Resnik and Lucine Amara in Vienna for ‘Aida’, with (left) the 
conductor, Hans Swarowsky, and (right) the stage director, Leo Meinert 


The centre of the whole performance and perhaps its sole raison d’étre 
was Hotter’s Archbishop Thomas Becket. After you've heard Hotter in this 
part you will simply associate the Archbishop with Hotter just as so many 
opera-goers of our generation associate Wotan and Cardinal Borromeo with 
him. The part is made to order for his powerful personality. How he strides 
without seeming to move his legs, how he spreads out his arms, how he gets up 
from his chair and moves around, all that has to be seen to understand the 
tormented soul of Thomas Becket. He was in good voice, impressive in the 
recitatives, and sang with great nobility. A magnificent achievement. He was 
surrounded by an admirable group of artists. The four seducers (Stolze, Berry, 
Kreppel and particularly Schoeffler, whose scene with Hotter was memorable), 
Dermota as Herald, Zadek and Christa Ludwig as chorus leaders, Equiluz, 
Heater and Hurshell as priests. A beautiful evening, but not a very good opera. 

Spring has come to the Staatsoper, and Gdste kamen, Gdste gingen. 
Margherita Roberti sang an extremely interesting, dramatic Tosca. Nello Santi 
proved himself a demanding, forceful, temperamental conductor. Hans 
Swarowsky was invited at long last to conduct and proved, especially in 
Meistersinger and Palestrina, that he belongs to the Staatsoper. Regina 
Resnik appeared as Klytemnestra, Carmen, Amneris and Fricka, and had a 
well-deserved success. Miss Resnik has personality, a beautiful voice, tempera- 
ment and acting ability, and (best of all) the intelligence to use her gifts. Her 
Carmen was fascinating, the best we've heard here in the last few years. She 
was powerful and regal as Amneris, and she will soon be a first-rate Fricka. 
(This was her first.) The real sensation of that memorable Walkiire perform- 
ance was Jon Vickers as Siegmund. I suppose one would have to go back to 
the young Lorenz or the young Melchior for comparisons, but since I didn’t 
hear them when they were young I can only say that Vickers that night was 
the best Siegmund I've heard in my busy operatic life. It was one of those 
moments that come every twenty years or so in the theatre. Vickers has grown 
astonishingly in the past two years and is now, with Miss Nilsson, the 
managers’ answer to their Wagnerian prayers. He sings Wagner with Italian 
cantilene, which helps Wagner, and although he walks around with casual 
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gestures, he has a deep feeling for the music and complete honesty about 
everything he does. When he sang ‘Siehe der Lenz. . . !’ a shiver ran down 
the collective spine of the breathless audience. The love duet (with Hilde 
Konetzni) was sheer magic. Afterwards the audience got up and applauded 
throughout the entire intermission. Shows you that people know when some- 
thing is really beautiful. Médl and Frick were fine but Wiener cut a depressing 
petit-bourgeois figure as Wotan. Wallberg conducted, often too loudly. 

The best news of the month was the purchase by the city of Vienna of the 
great old Theater an der Wien that has deteriorated badly since the Staatsorer 
moved back into its rebuilt home. The Theater an der Wien will be com- 
pletely renovated ana will be used as a festival theatre, for special perform- 
ances, and perhaps as a sort of Piccola Opera for intimate Mozart and Strauss 
works. Behind the transaction was the driving enthusiasm of Dr Egon Hilbert, 
the former head of the state theatre management who, like Tannhauser, had to 
go to Rome to atone for his sins of enthusiasm. He is back now in Vienna as 
the dynamic Intendant of the Vienna Festwochen. You can’t keep a good man 
down for ever. Joseph Wechsberg 

Vienna Kammeroper will give its seventh summer season in the Schén- 
brunn Schlosstheater, beginning on July 14. Mozart’s La Finta Giardiniera 
will alternate with a Donizetti double bill, J] Campanello and Rita, the latter 
work will be receiving its Vienna premiére. On August 18 and 19 the company 
will perform Cimarosa’s L’Astuzie Femminili at the Margraf Opera House, 
Bayreuth. Hans Gabor is the conductor and artistic director. 

The Innsbruck Landestheater can boast not only the most beautiful sur- 
roundings, but also the most unusual season. There are two seasons, with a 
special emphasis: summer and winter ones. Here, for once, the opera 
company is solely concerned with the tourist traffic, which has a ski season 
and a summer season, with a large Anglo-American public. In Innsbruck 
they are convinced of this simple fact, that the numerous foreigners will require 
the best possible opera programme. Therefore, besides operettas, those operas 
in particular are performed, which foreigners are expected to frequent. 

I was amazed when British friends gave me quite enthusiastic accounts of 
two performances, La Bohéme and The Bartered Bride. In fact, the small but 
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A scene from Act 3 of Parashkey Hadjiev’s opera ‘Madcap’ in Sofia 


very intimate and beautiful Innsbruck Opera House had prepared two quite 
passable productions. The performances of La Bohéme, under Siegfried 
Nessler, with Ruth Packe as Mimi and Sante Rosolen as Rodolfo, was a great 
success from the point of view both of music and of voices. Rosolen, an 
Italian, is learning German in this little theatre, and his voice is a real surprise 
for Innsbruck. Eva Ortbauer as Musetta received special applause, and is an 
accomplished singer, well worth hearing. 

In The Bartered Bride, too, under Hindelang, Frau Ortbauer made an 
extremely pleasant impression as Marenka, while Herr Wehrmiiller’s VaSek 
had unusual dramatic qualities. O. G. St André 


BULGARIA 


Sofia. A new Bulgarian opera, The Madcap, based on.an old folk legend, 
was recently presented by the National Opera Company in Sofia during the 
Fourth Review of Bulgarian Music. It is the work of Parashkev Hadjiev; 
Dragan Kurdjiev is the producer and Assen Naidenov the conductor. The 
story revolves around the love of a young man Iliya, the Madcap, a rebeck 
player, who being an orphan is forced to take service with Chorbadji Radan, 
one of the village notables. He falls in love with Zornitsa, the rich man’s 
daughter, and a great conflict arises, solved by the local Turkish official, who 
happens to be a Bulgarian by birth, recruited by the Turks as a ‘blood tax’ at 
an early age. He wears an amulet, similar to Iliya’s, which is a proof that they 
are brothers. He decides the case in favour of the young couple in love. 

In this work Hadjiev has characterised ali the dramatic characters and 
groups in his music. For the choir, representing the people, he has written 
music which is clearly and closely linked with Bulgarian folk music in intona- 
tion. In the arias of Iliya and Zornitsa there is a more personal characteriza- 
tion and a very skilful individual interpretation of the folk intonation. There 
are passages in which a violin solo to the accompaniment of the orchestra 
has been given the tones and flourishes typical of the rebeck, and these 
passages are both original and lovely. One of the fine qualities of Hadjiev’s 
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music is that it is easy to sing, and very well adapted to the stage. As his first 
intention was to write a comic opera, the composer has put humour into both 
the characterization of the comic characters and into some purely orchestral 
moments. His humour is very specific and is inherent in his characters. Love, 
beauty and song triumph; the people, who have united in the struggle for the 
triumph of these things, are victorious. This is the theme of the climax of the 
opera, It was a great success with its Sofia audiences. Lilyana Mankova 


FRANCE 


Paris. As Joan Sutherland was taking her fifth and then sixth solo 
curtain-call after the ‘Mad Scene’ in Lucia di Lammermoor at the Paris Opéra 
on April 25, in response to the tumultuous ovation given to her by the 
audience, the British members of the audience, headed by the Ambassador and 
his wife, must have swelled visibly with pride. Some of the London critics too 
who were present, and who had in their small way done something towards 
making Miss Sutherland’s achievements known abroad, might have smiled wrily 
to themselves in view of Mr Walter Legge’s recent comments about taking 
critics’ advice concerning artists! But whichever way one looked at it, there 
was no denying our Covent Garden soprano’s success, nor the warmth and 
enthusiasm of the audience, nor, judging from remarks overheard during the 
intervals, the amazement of the American members of the audience, at the 
voice and technique of Miss Sutherland. 

If my arithmetic is correct, this was the soprano’s twentieth performance 
of the role since she first sang it in London in February last year. Each 
performance seems to have improved; and her interpretation has deepened 
considerably. It was also, according to the programme, the 301st Lucia at the 
Paris Opéra, where its past interpreters have included Patti and Melba. 

What must have differentiated it from most of those performances during 
the last fifty or so years in Paris, was that it had been given a ‘new look’, and 
that by Franco Zeffirelli, whose splendid production of this work had already 
been seen in London, Palermo and Genoa. Indeed it was the Palermo scenery 
and costumes that were on view the other evening. 

These, although virtually identical with those in use at Covent Garden, 
exhibited some small differences. The castle in the first act was a little more 
splendid; the fireplace in the first scene in Act 2 was just that much more 
magnificent; and the Great Hall of the Castle was just that much more impos- 
ing. All this should have been helped by the enormous Paris stage, yet 
somehow the lighting did not seem so fine as in London, and the whole produc- 
tion had rather a musty look about it. 

Sgr Zeffirelli was hardly helped by the Paris Chorus, who incidentally 
spoiled the aural effect by singing in French, when the rest of the cast sang in 
Italian. We grumble about our Covent Garden Chorus from time to time; but 
at least when they work with a producer of Sgr Zeffirelli’s stature, they do act. 
The Paris Chorus gave one the impression that they were making certain moves 
because they had been-told to, but did not know why they were making them. 

Musically, too, Covent Garden's performances were better. The Paris 
Opéra Orchestra can sound magnificent (as, indeed, it had two nights earlier in 
a Ravel programme), but in Lucia they played too loudly, and the conducter, 
Pierre Dervaux, certainly did not have the measure of this score. His tempi 
were on the slow side, and often quite illogical, as, for example, in the Lucia- 
Enrico duet, in which he set one tempo for the baritone and quite another one 
for the soprano. And stage and pit were not always in agreement. 

The small parts of Arturo (Guy Chauvet) and Normanno (Raoul Gourgues) 
were not particularly well sung or acted; but the Alisa (Elise Kahn) was quite 
outstanding. She was played in this instance as an old duenna, with a walking- 
stick, which proved very effective. Raimondo was sung by Covent Garden’s 
Joseph Rouleau, who was hardly in his best voice. He did not seem to have 
taken the measure of the house. 

Robert Massard, whom we gratefully remember as the High Priest of 
Apollo and Hercules in Alceste, is surely one of the finest French baritones 
now before the public. He possesses a large beautiful voice, which he knows 
how to use. and which he colours most skilfully. He can sing rings round 
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Joan Sutherland as Lucia at the Paris Opéra 


many Italian baritones one can think of, and certainly had the style for this 
kind of music. His acting and interpretation were no less outstanding. Alain 
Vanzo, who, with Albert Lance, is the ranking tenor of the Opéra, was almost 
a first-rate Edgardo. He is more a dramatic than lyric tenor, and his voice was 
just a little tight at the top; but he is generally pleasant to listen to, and made 
the climax of Act 2 (the scene after the Sextet) truly exciting. He is tall and 
moves well on the stage, and is a singer we might be glad to hear in London. 


And so to the heroine of the opera and the evening, Joan Sutherland. As 
I have already suggested, she was in excellent voice, and her interpretation 
has deepened. Indeed, the Mad Scene was as much a tour-de-force dramatic- 
ally as vocally. Rarely can a Lucia have stood still so little in this scene. 
Zeffirelli has devised for her some even more telling movements than originally, 
and she runs in and out among the guests during the long flute cadenzas, as if 
she were hearing voices all the time. Her facial expressions were quite 
terrifying at this point, and her singing effortless. She has chosen, like Callas, 
to make her effects by using her voice dramatically; some people have 
expressed the view that she should sing all the role with a girlish purity of 
tone, as did Melba, and Pagliughi. I cannot agree with them, however, and 
prefer Miss Sutherland’s approach. Her singing of the ‘Fountain’ aria was 
beautifully judged, and the cadenza was electrifying; and she made much of 
her duets with Edgardo and Enrico. All in all, then, as far as the soprano was 
concerned, an evening of great singing, and a triumph of which we all should 
be proud. H.D.R. 
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Paris. After the Opéra’s revitalized Carmen one of the most entertaining 
musical evenings now to be had in Paris is at the Théatre Mogador, whose 
dynamic director Henri Varna has captured no less a luminary than Geori 
Boué for a sparkling revival of La Belle Héléne. Offenbach’s piece will soon 
be a hundred years old but shows no signs of decay in the hands of M. Varna 
and his leading lady. The joke of portraying the legendary heroes of the Iliad 
as figures of fun (Menelaus as a ludicrous cuckold, Achilles as a bumbling 
oaf, Paris as an operatic tenor, and Calchas as a sort of Parisian wide-boy 
with all the answers) is quite good enough to last the evening. Meilhac and 
Halévy’s book has been seasoned discreetly with some pleasantly topical jokes 
and a number of outrageous puns — mostly given to Menelaus. 

The gay frivolity of Offenbach’s music is the perfect vehicle for this 
nonsense. That as craftsman he is the inferior of Sullivan and as melodist the 
inferior of Johann Strauss cannot be denied, but for sheer high spirits there 
has been nothing like him since Rossini. London and Vienna are made to 
sound stodgy beside the Paris of the second Empire for whose frothy pleasures 
Offenbach catered. Of course there are some memorable tunes—the famous 
ensemble ‘Nous sommes les deux Ajax’ is one—and there is a magnificent 
finale to Act 1 in which Calchas hastily gets Menelaus out of the way by 
despatching him on a ritual trip to Crete so that Paris can make his advances 
to Helen; here Offenbach uproariously parodies the romantic Verdian crisis- 
finale, gaily piling absurdity on absurdity as the wretched king tearfully takes 
leave of his wife, his courtiers, the orchestra, audience, and all. 

As Helen I thought Mme Boué dazzling. Her voice is so far standing up 
to the rigours of nightly performances very well, her figure excited gasps of 
admiration from a fashionable audience (as I remember it used to in Thais at 
the Opéra), and she gives the part a glitter and brio not to be found among 
English sopranos at all. She is excellently supported by Jean Raymond, who 
acts Calchas with one gigantic shrug, and Marcel Perchik, a good low 
comedian who made an admirable Menelaus. Only the Paris was disappoint- 
ing. All of them, however, were sped on their way by a large chorus of eye- 
catching young women and a competent orchestra under Marcel Cariven; and 
if anyone bothers to ask was the singing and dancing good, I didn’t notice, 
though my impression was pretty favourable. The sets were simple, gay, and 
witty (a superb beach at Nauplia in Act 3 a la maniére céte d'azur), and the 
costumes superb; they must have been the production’s major expense, and 
well worth it. The designer is André Delfau, a name to watch for. 


Richard Law 
GERMANY 


Berlin. Adam’s Si j Etais Roi has re-entered the repertory of the Stidtische 
Oper, where it easily captivated the audience with its fairy-tale atmosphere, 
melodic charm and rhythmic lilt. One had every reason to be grateful for 
this rediscovery by the German adaptation firm of Messrs Gutheim and 
Reinking. Werner Kelch’s production, in Ita Maximovna’s gay and fanciful 
sets and costumes, moved smoothly along, but was not really consequent 
enough in its parodistic style. Ernst Marzendorfer conducted with a lightness 
of touch and a pleasant buoyancy, which were, however, sometimes wrecked 
by the self-willed tempos adopted by the chorus. The singing — with the 
notable exception of Stina-Britta Melander’s spine-shaking coloraturas and her 
impossible operetta-diva-ish behaviour in the female lead—was enjoyable 
throughout in its youthful zest and freshness. Rudolf Schock looked the king 
for a day to perfection, acted with natural gusto, and sang with beautifully 
shaded mezzavoce. Never have I heard Thomas Stewart to better advantage 
than in the role of the work’s top-crook, and Georg Vélker was a benign and 
vocally well-placed sovereign. Other soloists, well worth listening to, were 
Ursula Schirrmacher, Peter Roth-Ehrang and the exceptionally promising tenor 
Karl Ernst Mercker, who is also an actor to be reckoned with. 

A Rosenkavalier performance which I heard on the following night had 
none of the premiére soloists left over, and so it was rather difficult to trace 
any elements of Carl Ebert’s three-months-old production. Silvio Varviso, 
however, has still not yet mastered the intricacies of Strauss’s score, which 
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emerges under his hands as a very rough, at times rather vulgar and undeli- 
cate, altogether very uninspired affair— none the less it is rumoured that he 
may become part-time Generalmusikdirektor of the Stadtische Oper for 
the next season (the other two-thirds of which are to be covered by Fricsay 
and Solti). The Marschallin was sung by Régine Crespin; she sang beautifully 
throughout, acted with great naturalness (though she, too, tends to over- 
burden the first act finale emotionally) and thus endeared herself immediately 
to the Berlin public. Also a joy to look at and to listen to— Ruth-Margret 
Piitz as the silk-voiced Sophie (the purity of her top-notes and her spinning 
of lines is simply enchanting), who contrasted very favourably with the heavy, 
pulsating beat of Helga Pilarczyk’s singing as Octavian. Another newcomer to 
Berlin was the Baron Ochs of Ludwig Welter, who not for a moment forgot 
his excellent Viennese education (in the Weber, Edelmann, Czerwenka line) 
and excelled especially in the first act conversational scenes. William McAlpine 
has now taken over as the tenor singer; his voice sounded somewhat larger 
than on earlier occasions but it was the kind of tour-de-force singing that 
always creates a sensation of pain in the listener’s throat. 

Horst Koegler 


Cologne. If the new Ballo in Maschera, in spite of Miltiades Caridis’s 
invigorating conducting and the vocally quite acceptable Hildegard Hillebrecht- 
Marcel Cordes-Herbert Schachtschneider team of protagonists, marked clearly 
a relapse into former Cologne operatic provincialism, the ensuing new Don 
Giovanni came as a further proof of Schuh-Sawallisch-Neher’s merciless deci- 
sion to breed a genuine Cologne opera style. This has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the Vienna-Salzburg Mozart tradition, though one must almost 
unwillingly admit that it is a style which truly reflects our own time. Neher 
has constructed a purely functional set which radiates a sort of technical 
fascination and allows for a chess-like direction of the singers, though in itself 
it is of devastating ugliness. The costumes also have only the slightest of 
Spanish accents, and Don Giovanni himself appears in what looks like an 
aprés-ski outfit. The whole production might have been conceived by the late 
Bert Brecht, but he would certainly have given his figures more strongly 
individualized features and found better solutions for the two finales. I must 
say that much as I appreciate Schuh’s efforts to break with traditional conven- 
tions, neither his Falstaff nor his new Don Giovanni have won me over to his 
austere and somehow anti-theatrical approach, which is all style and spirits 
but leaves one longing for a spark of full-blooded life. 


Musically, however, this was a very rewarding evening. At the second 
performance Sawallisch had obviously already smoothed down his over-quick 
tempi, and he secured a marvellous balance between the energetic drive 
which characterizes most of his renderings and a newly-gained rhythmic 
relaxation of remarkable ease; but there still remains a lot that needs doing to 
improve the quality of the orchestral playing. The ensembles must have been 
coached with real love, so beautiful was their overall effect, and it must be 
mentioned that every word could be clearly understood. 


Elisabeth Griimmer, as Donna Anna, showed new confidence in this role 
and sang with much abandon and furious panache; Hildegard Hillebrecht 
sang Donna Elvira with remarkably shaded piano coloraturas; and Edith 
Mathis was such a lovely Zerlina that every man in the audience felt tempted 
to continue where Don Giovanni had been interrupted. Hermann Prey was 
the new Don—not so very sexy but handsome to look at, without any 
demoniac powers, but with a slim and lithe voice of very pleasing warmth 
and suppleness. Fritz Wunderlich’s Don Ottavio was vocally pure honey and 
ambrosia; Hans-Georg Knoblich’s Masetto of more plain, but nevertheless 
strong and healthy character; Franz Crass exhibited a well-rounded voice as 
the Commendatore. The real discovery, however, was Georg Stern as Leporello: 
witty, somewhat tongue-in-cheek, with the grace (but not the mannerisms) of a 
dancer and of an utterly sensitive musicality, with a pleasant voice of bouncing 
lightness in the recitatives—a spiendid singer and an even better character 
actor who faces a magnificent career. 

Horst Koegler 
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Landgraf 


‘From the House of the Dead’ at Dresden, with Wilfried Krug as Filka 
Morosoff, Helmut Goldmann as Skuratoff and Harald Neukirch as Alej 


Dresden. Janacek’s operas have been slow in making their mark on the 
international stage. Only Jenufa, Katya Kabanova and The Cunning Little 
Vixen are well known; his last opera, From the House of the Dead, has been 
attempted by only a few theatres. 

The libretto, adapted by the composer himself from Dostoievsky’s novel 
of the same name, confines the action to one scene in a Siberian punishment 
camp. What the prisoners have to tell us is not very pleasant, yet the overall 
picture is not one of despair. It pulsates with a strong humanism: ‘In every 
living being there slumbers a spark of divinity,’ wrote Janacek as motto at 
the head of his score, which was first performed in 1928, two years after his 
death. Like Berg’s Wozzeck, it is an opera full of sympathy for poor down- 
trodden creatures, deprived of justice. Musically it is unusually compelling, 
exciting and bold, and the treatment is certainly out of the ordinary. Altogether 
it was a great venture! 

The Dresden performance revolved around the production by the young 
and highly gifted Erich Geiger, and Otto Gréllmann’s stage sets, with their 
oppressive atmosphere. The difficult style of Janacek, with its declamatory 
language, was amazingly well mastered by the young Dresden ensemble (almost 
entirely composed of men!). This was a notable experience; a work which 
demands interpretation; a work which has yet to come into its own. 

Gottfried Schmiedel 

Hamburg. For about twenty minutes the usually cool-headed audience in 
the Staatsoper ran riot. Loud cries of ‘Pfui’ and ‘Bravo’ alternated, and shrill 
whistles cut through enthusiastic applause. All this happened after the last 
curtain of Karl-Birger Blomdahl’s Aniara which had its first German perform- 
ance here a year after its Stockholm premiére. It was the first real scandale 
in the Hamburg opera since the war, though many a controversial operatic 
work has been performed here throughout the years. If only the work which 
caused all this excitement had been better! Something original, strong and 
fascinating. something like Sacre du Printemps which once caused the scandal 
of this century — THAT would have been a worthy object for all these ‘Pfuis’ 
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The ballet 


‘ Aniara’ at Hamburg 


Peyer 


Joan Carroll as the Blind Poetess and Helga Pilarczyk as Daisy Doody 











and ‘Bravos’. But here we only witnessed a fine performance of a poor work. 

After the Stockholm premiére of Aniara most critics agreed that scenic- 
ally more could be done for Blomdahl’s work. In Hamburg, Giinther Rennert 
gave Aniara all that it can possibly be given. Out of Blomdahl’s ‘revue of man 
in time and space’ Rennert made a really great show, depicting all the suffer- 
ings and joys of human beings on their final trip through the unlimited 
universe. We saw them, on a dark stage, deplore their destiny in a sad 
a capella chorus. We experienced the fascinating contrast of the Midsummer 
Festival, full of light, colours and movement, with human beings wildly 
dancing, crying and forgetting themselves in a scene of an infernal effect 
which counts among the highest achievements of Rennert’s art of production. 
And then we physically felt the space ship collide with planetoids when 
Rennert and his designer Teo Otto set the stage machinery going and when 
the metal buttresses on both sides of the stage began to tumble. We experi- 
enced all the loneliness of the space travellers when the cult of Lesbianism 
was being celebrated under glowing mirrors, and we finally saw the people of 
Aniara dissolve into space and eternity on the revolving stage with stars 
shining in the background. 

At that very moment the first whistle brought us back to our position on 
earth. Certainly, that was a great scenic occasion, with a producer who was 
sure of his means and who excelled in leading groups of singers and the 
massed forces of the chorus, and with a designer who ably and inventively 
created, on a 1960 stage, the technical environment for space flights of the 
2060's. All these successful and impressive scenic happenings, however, could 
not conceal the fact that neither Erik Lindegren’s libretto nor Blomdahl's 
music were really up to our expectations and to their great subject. The 
weaknesses and shortcomings of both, libretto and score, are too obvious. In 
the libretto, they mainly concern the excessive symbolism, the lack of action 
and the fundamental fact that personal conflicts, developments and emotions 
are too rare. Furthermore, the music is too uneven in quality, too illustrative 
in character and too eclectic in style. 

The musical level of the Hamburg performance was satisfying. Leopold 
Ludwig’s reading of Blomdahl’s orchestral score—the recorded tapes with 
electronic music and musique concréte were delivered in the Stockholm 
version from the publishing house—was intense and convincing. The main 
parts were sung by Joan Carroll (the Blind Poetess), Helga Pilarczyk (Daisy 
Doody), Herbert Fliether (Mimarobe), Toni Blankenheim (Chefone) and Ratko 
Delorko (First Technician). Wolfgang Nilter 


Stuttgart. The return of Lucia di Lammermoor to the German repertory 
is one of the most astonishing features of recent seasons. It clearly has been 
stimulated, if not actually challenged, by the rave of younger opera fans for 
the Callas record of the work. Munich has an extremely popular production 
in the repertory with Erika Kéth in the lead and Fricsay as conductor, but 
there exist now a multitude of provincial German opera houses where local 
primadonnas strive to out-Callas Callas in the Mad Scene. I doubt, however, 
whether any other German Lucia performance now before the public equals 
the new Stuttgart production. As a production in itself it certainly is no great 
shakes. Neither the direction nor the décor is of any special interest, and I 
can well imagine (and know of) a more spirited and invigorating approach to 
the score than Janos Kulka’s. What makes the Stuttgart performance so out- 
standing —at least for this country—is the quality of the singing. Stuttgart’s 
Lucia is the valued, immensely likeable Ruth-Margret Piitz, who already enjoys 
quite a reputation as Zerbinetta. Her beautiful, flexible voice, her effortless 
mastery of the coloratura and her intelligent phrasing single her out from her 
German colleagues and promise well for her future career. Josef Traxel, the 
Edgardo, is another of Stuttgart’s vocal assets. He sang his part with 
perfect ease and just the right quantity of abandon— which is a remarkable 
thing for a German tenor to achieve. His singing was so Italian in style, that 
several times I discovered my mind substituting the original text for the 
German words emanating from his throat. But there was another accom- 
plished contribution: the Lord Henry of Raymond Wolansky, who possesses a 
powerful baritone which he negotiates elegantly. From the vocal standpoint 
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the Stuttgart Lucia is the best performance of an Italian opera I have heard 
for several months in Germany. Horst Koegler 

Wuppertal has a very interesting repertory this season. Apart from 
routine works— Don Giovanni, Fra Diavolo, Rigoletto and Fledermaus— 
there have been new productions of Monteverdi's // Ritorno d’Ulisse in Patria, 
Macbeth, Dvorak’s The Jacobin, Arabella, and now of Hindemith’s Cardillac, 
while Dallapiccola’s /] Prigioniero (double-billed with Stravinsky’s Persephone) 
lurks round the corner. Add to this a revival of Carmen and, for the close of 
the season, another new production of /l Babiere di Siviglia, and you have 
what surely must be called a most enterprising repertory by any standards. 
What makes this spirit of enterprise even more enjoyable is the solid ensemble 
character of all these performances, every single one of which testifies to 
honest work, stylistic integrity and sound musicianship. I think there are very 
few other cities in the world of the same size that qualify to be mentioned with 
Wuppertal in this respect. Our compliments, then, to Grischa Barfuss as the 
Intendant of this theatre and Messrs Hans Georg Ratjen, Georg Reinhardt, 
Heinrich Wendel, Erich Walter as the a 
grapher team of the house. 

It is a pity that Hindemith’s Cardillac is so rarely given nowadays, when 
the international repertory offers so many much inferior contemporary cperas, 
for it is undoubtedly one of the most powerful works of the Twenties, if not 
actually the best work Hindemith has ever written for the stage. Unfortunately 
Hindemith himself blocked any further performances when he insisted that the 
work should be given only in its revised form of 1952, which brought Cardillac 
up to date with his post-Mathis aesthetics, resulting, however, in a watering 
down of its original musical essence. Now Wuppertal has crashed this editorial 
barrier, mounted a very impressive performance (for which the above- 
mentioned team has been responsible, assisted by a thoroughly competent cast 
with the excellent Belgian baritone Armand Reynearts in the title role and an 
exceptionally promising newcomer, the Norwegian Siff Pettersen, as his 
daughter) and the work emerged in all its haunting 1926 beauty. 

Inspired by a story of E. T. A. Hoffman, Ferdinand Lion’s libretto deals 
with the vicissitudes of a master jeweller in the Paris of Louis XIV so 
possessed by his art that he could not endure to part with the products of his 
hands; he had to murder everybody who bought one of his precious pieces 
until he finally fell a victim to the terrified and enraged Parisian mob. One 
cannot say that Hindemith has set this to music; rather has he created 
independent, purely instrumentally and formally (certainly not vocally) con- 
ceived music, without any dramatic ambitions. It stands quite apart from the 
text and only rarely strives to interpret it. Nonetheless, it radiates a fascinating, 
cool and dry beauty which is hard to resist. One hesitates to classify it as anti- 
dramatic, though it is clearly governed by such an ideal, but the tension thus 
achieved between the two self-reliant media is by no means without a certain 
dramatic effect, though, of course, hardly one we are generally accustomed to. 
Having encountered Cardillac since the war now in four different productions, 
I must say that I rate it—in its original form—among the few lasting 
operatic masterpieces of the Twenties. Horst Koegler 


HUNGARY 


Budapest. Both Carmen and Tosca recently reached their 500th perform- 
ance at the State Opera. There have also been revivals of Simone Boccanegra 
and Zauberfléte, in which Mihaly Szekely sang Fiesco and Sarastro respec- 
tively. Guest appearances by Virginia Zeani (Violetta, Mimi), Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni (Boris, King Philip, Mephistopheles), and Esther Rethy (Marguerite) 
have added interest to recent performances. 


ITALY 


Milan. One might say that this April the Scala has given a demonstration 
of all its powers, for we have had a local novelty (Busoni’s Doktor Faust), a 
repertory revival (Turandot) and a visit from the Comédie Francaise with 
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Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme to Lully’s music. At the same time the 
Piccola Scala has been giving Egk’s Der Revisor in a new Italian translation. 
The public has unhesitatingly and consistently filled the house for Turandot 
and emptied it for Busoni and Egk. As for the idea of bringing Moliére and 
the Comédie Frangaise to the Scala’s huge stage and to its public, one must 
confess that it was unusual but not very pleasing. Apart from the fact that 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme is not the Moliére which best represents its time, 
its appearance on the unfamiliar boards of La Scala would be justified only in 
an outstanding production. But the Comédie’s was not this; instead they 
conserve a rigid academicism. Moreover, this sort of thing has nothing to do 
with an opera house like the Scala, designed for musical productions and 
frequented by a faithful public that dislikes topsy-turvy innovations. 

This public, as was said, packed Turandot —and with reason, for apart 
from the triumph of the opera itself, this production (from last year) is a 
triumph in its own right. Nicola Benois’s scenery pleasantly refreshes a tired 
tradition and Margherita Wallmann’s production is intelligent, skilful and 
subtle. Against this magnificent stage picture the protagonists were outstana- 
ingly good. Birgit Nilsson is a Turandot of unusual vocal power, though she 
is still a little uneasy with her soft singing, which remains penetrating and 
carrying. Franco Corelli was an ideal Calaf. He has completely overcome the 
uncertainties of past years: his singing has grown secure and the patina of his 
voice more gleaming. He is now an artist in a true state of grace. As Liv, 
Clara Petrella was hardly inferior to the two principals, so that a complete and 
satisfying picture was presented. And this is exactly what the Scala can 
provide, when all its resources are organically and intelligently fused under the 
watchful direction of an artist as sensitive as Antonino Votto. 

Doktor Faust fared less well. Caspar Neher’s sets and Tatiana Gsovski’s 
choreography were murky and monotonous, sluggish and uniformly dark in 
colour, and they were no help to Busoni’s opera in overcoming its complete 
lack of drama; indeed they served to underline this congenital defect. For this 
is unquestionably a most attractive work to listen to — but equally unquestion- 
ably a most difficult one to look at. It is clear that the stage meant nothing 
to the composer; in fact, that he set himself the task of eliminating all its 
attractions, not only avoiding any dramatic impact but even any attempt at 
connection between the music and the action taking place on the stage. This 
is an opera born of anti-theatrical reasoning. It is further clear that as Busoni 
did not know how to open up a new path, he could never set it convincingly 
on a stage. The opera’s fascination 
works only when one listens with one’s 
eyes shut. Moreover, the singers, all 
of them excellent, had everything to 
gain from this approach—eyes shut, 
ears open. They were Dino Dondi 
(Faust), Aldo Bertocci (Mephistoph- 
eles), Margherita Roberti (Duchess of 
Parma), Agostino Ferrin (Wagner) and 
numbers of others. But the public 
doesn’t like going to an opera house 
to hear a concert, and showed it by 
allowing the house to remain half- 
empty despite the usual skill of Her- 
mann Scherchen’s conducting. 

Werner Egk’s Revisor, given for 
the first time in Italian at the Piccola 
Scala, met a somewhat similar fate. 
Here the little stage seemed to betray 
Benois’s scenery and Tatiana Pavlova’s 
production. They set out to recreate 


Busoni’s ‘Doktor Faust’ at Milan, 
with Dino Dondi in the title role 
and Aldo Bertocci as Mephistopheles 
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A scene from Act 2 of Busoni’s ‘Doktor Faust’ at La Scala 


the atmosphere of eighteenth-century provincial Russia that marks Gogol’s 

original story with a feeling for detail, with beautiful costumes and skilful 
stage movements. But the set always seemed stifled with furniture and thronged 
with people. For the rest, the chief defect lies in the score, which never 
achieves fluency or ease, but is always overloaded with intentions of no great 
originality that never have time to develop sufficiently. And the humour of the 
original ends up by being shipwrecked on the densely packed rocks of 
the score, whose very profusion probably conceals a lack of true invention. 
Bruno Bartoletti conducted affectionately. Claudio Sartori 


Bari, Teatro Petruzzelli. The season ended with performances of La Forza 
del Destino (Anna Maria Rovere, Maria Teresa Mandalari, Gianni del Ferro, 
Felice Schiavi; conductor Federico del Cupolo), and* Madama Butterfly 
(Gigliola Frazzoni, Vera Magrini, Del Ferro, Guido Mazzini; conductor 
Giuseppe Morelli). 

Catania, Teatro Massimo Bellini. The season has so far included perform- 
ances of Turandot (Lucille Udovick, Aureliana Beltrami, Gastone Limarilli, 
Giuseppe Modesti; conductor Gianandrea Gavazzeni), | Puritani (Anna Moffo, 
Mario Filippeschi, Anselmo Colzani, Antonio Zerbini; conductor Franco 
Capuana), Rigoletto (Tina Garfi, Mafalda Masini, Flaviano Labdé, Ugo 
Savarese, Zerbini; conductor Alfredo Strano), Mas’ Aniello (Napoli) (Luciana 
Serafini, Antonio Annaloro, Piero Guelfi, Saturno Meletti, Lorenzo Gaetani; 
conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis). 


Genoa. After an absence of no less than twenty years Wagner's 
Gétterdammerung returned to the repertory of the Carlo Felice. Although we 
had a cast imported especially for the occasion, the performances were far 
from being inspiring. The two redeeming features of the revival were Frank 
De Quell’s carefully studied production and the effective sets and backcloths 
of Hainer Hill. Hildegard Jonas (Briinnhilde) sang with intelligence and 
achieved fine dramatic effects purely by vocal means, but by the time she 
arrived at the Immolation Scene her upper register sounded tired. Wilhelm 
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Opera at Genoa 


Leoni 
The arrival of Giinther (Tomislav Neralic) and Briinnhilde (Hildegard 
Jonas) in Act 2 of ‘G6tterdimmerung’ 
‘La Forza del Destino’, Act 2, Scene 2, with Ivo Vincoé as the Padre 
Guardiano and Mariella Angioletti as Leonora 
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Ernest was a vocally undistinguished Siegfried, Hans Friedrich Meyer lacked 
sufficient sinister qualities as Hagen, and in Frans Andersson we had a gruff- 
voiced Alberich. And so it was left to Tomislav Neralic to provide the 
evening’s best singing. His overall conception of the role of Gunther placed 
him in a class by himself. Disappointments were also lightened by Ingeborg 
Weiss (Gutrune) whose fine interpretation and singing gave much picasure, 
whilst the perfect co-ordination and lovely singing of the three Rhinemaidens, 
Maria Graf, Annelore Wolf-Ramponi and Gerry De Groot (‘Ich hére sein 
horn’ was sheer joy). Alexander Krannhals was inclined to over-languid tempi 
in the first act, but later on took a firmer grip of his players. 


La Forza del Destino was a different matter altogether. Everything about 
the performance was stamped with authority and beauty. It was hard to 
believe that this was the same orchestra heard on the previous evening, for 
under the masterly guidance of Gianfranco Rivoli they exuded vitality, varying 
shades of tone colour, and playing which was gracious yet passionate. 
Mariella Angioletti (Leonora) displayed a spinto voice capable of some 
beautiful pianissimo, but when under pressure there is a distinct tremolo in the 
middle register which often proves disturbing. She rose to great heights in ‘La 
vergine degli angeli’. Anselmo Colzani was a splendid Don Carlo, while with 
nobility of voice, smooth legato line and above all an imposing stage presence, 
the bass Ivo Vincé gave full scope to the role of Padre Guardiano. In contrast, 
Carlo Badioli’s Melitone was delicately humorous. Pier Miranda Ferraro 
made a sympathetic character of Alvaro and sang with feeling and taste. 
High marks go to Oralia Dominguez whose picturesque characterization of 
Preziosilla was nothing short of fabulous. Her sheer personality and purpose 
of meaning, vocally and visually, held our complete attention. Vassallo’s 
fine production plus the colourful scenes painted by Cristini played their 
full share in the grand spectacle. Philip Rodden 


Rome. The Tales of Hoffmann is virtually an unknown opera in Italy. Or, 
at least, it was until this year. Rumours appeared in the papers that the 
Spoleto Festival was going to mount it, and then, a short while later, the opera 
appeared in the cartellone of the Rome Opera and the San Carlo in Naples. 
Eventually the Spoleto Festival changed its mind, but Rome and Naples 
persisted in their duplicated effort, and the opera was a big success in both 
cities, several critics lamenting its long absence from Italian houses. 


The Rome production was one of the high spots of the season so far, 
especially from a visual point of view. The designers Veniero Colasanti and 
John Moore bothered little about the Gothick part of the story, and instead 
created what the American TV would call “a spectacular”, complete with 
revolving stage. The Venetian scene was especially sumptuous, all dull gold 
and plush. Herbert Graf's direction was in the same key, and for the most part 
very effective (though some of the magic might have been more thrilling. 


Musically, the production was uneven, but still interesting. Virginia Zeani 
performed the exploit of singing all three of the leading female roles. Her 
Antonia was perfection; moving and musical, dramatic but not emphatic. But 
neither Giulietta nor Olympia was right for her. As the doll, she cleverly 
masked her deficiencies by emphasizing the mechanical aspect of her role. 
Though she began her career as a coloratura, singing Puritani, for example, 
her voice has darkened and deepened, and really florid singing now presents 
her with some difficulties. On the other hand, she hasn’t quite a deep or dark 
enough voice for Giulietta; and though again, she did nobly, she was not at 
home in the part. 

Nicola Rossi-Lemeni assumed the customary multiple role of Lindorf- 
Coppelius-Dapertutto-Dr Miracle. Again, he chose a role not suited to his 
voice, which is far too bass for the baritonal roles. The air, scintille diamant 
(or scintilla brillante as it was in the anonymous Italian translation), gave him 
trouble, and though he acted with much enthusiasm, he did not sing as he 
should have done. 

The Hoffmann was Nicola Filacuridi, who began well but, understandably 
perhaps, sounded a little tired towards the end. The young Giovanna Fioroni 
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was a promising Nicklausse. The conducting by Oliviero De Fabritiis was 
routine. 

Routine as it was, De Fabritiis’s conducting in the Offenbach opera was 
perfection itself compared to that of Franco Capuana, who was the conductor 
of the Teatro dell’Opera’s recent double bill of The Medium and Salome, odd 
bedfellows in any case. 

It is hard to pass any kind of judgement on The Medium since the inter- 
preter of the title role, Gianna Pederzini, spoke most of her role, rather than 
sang it. She did little in the way of acting to compensate for her vocal 
inadequacy, so as a result Menotti’s work came out so deformed as to be 
unrecognizable to those who had had the good fortune to see the original 
New York production. 

Lydia Marimpietri was a fresh-voiced Monica, though her “ghost” voice 
resembled too much, I thought, her “Monica” voice, and as a consequence, the 
eerie atmosphere was diminished. The composer staged the work, and with the 
exception of the leading lady, the singers moved well, as did Gian Carlo 
Vantaggio, the mute Toby. 

The works of Richard Strauss are not very well known in Italy so the idea 
of doing Salome in an Italian translation might not have been so bad (I might 

as well put my cards on the table, however, and admit that I am an implacable 

enemy of opera-in-translation). But surely if the opera was to be given in 
Italian, the leading role should have been assigned to an Italian singer or at 
least to a singer with good Italian diction. Miss Lilian Barkas is not that 
singer; her Italian was often unintelligible and generally badly pronounced 
(“profeta” became “pro-feet-a” and there were the usual “kvesta’s”’). 

But, alas, diction was not her only fault. At the beginning of the opera, 
her voice was very unsteady and she was often off pitch. As the evening wore 
on, she settled down to a certain extent, and though she later sang more 
correctly, she never soared as a Salome should. Dramatically, she had troubles 
too, the first of them, to my taste, being the absurd orange fright-wig that she 
wore. Her acting seemed to derive from German silent films (there were 
moments when she resembled Brigitte Helm in a picture called Crisis). It’s too 
easy to criticize singers for not being able to dance the Seven Veils convinc- 
ingly, but they can at least avoid ending up in pink underwear. Only astonish- 
ment prevented the public from sniggering, I'm afraid. 

She was in no way helped by the sluggish, muddy conducting of Mo. 
Capuana, nor by the vulgar staging of Friedrich Schramm, who had the notion 
of giving ‘comic relief’ to the dance by having the Five Jews come over to 
Salome as if to pinch her bottom, at one point. 

Dino Dondi was Jochanaan. In the past year or so, Dondi has proved to 
be one of the most promising of Italy’s new baritones. A few weeks ago he 
was the Scala’s Doktor Faust. But he is really at his best in Verdi roles, and 
while his voice sounded rich and secure in the Strauss work, he didn’t sound 
like Jochanaan, and he looked uneasy in the sackcloth and his greasy curls. 

The Tetrarch and his wife were Ramon Vinay and Dora Minarchi. Vinay 
was in good voice, and strode around the stage, making the most of an out- 
rageous costume. Miss Minarchi has a loud, true, hard voice. A bright spot in 
the evening was the Narraboth of Franco Ricciardi. 

Straussiani here are always hoping that the Italian houses will see the 
light and start producing operas that are unknown to theatres in Italy, but after 
the depressing reaction of the audience to this Salome (they rushed for the 
doors as if the roof were going to crash on their heads), it appears unlikely 
that we will be seeing Die Frau ohne Schatten any time soon. 


PORTUGAL 


Lisbon. Essential elements in any presentation of Lohengrin are scenery 
and production and, because of deficiencies in these departments, the overall 
impact of this recent performance in Lisbon was blunted. The chorus, singing 
a truncated version, was below standard and lustily acclaimed the swan’s 
arrival looking in the wrong direction. Sandor Konya, if not everybody's idea 
of a Knight of the Grail, has a pleasing voice and gave a much more 
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Mendes 


Henri Rabaud’s ‘M4rouf' at Lisbon, with Jacques Jansen and Michel Roux 


emotional and understanding rendering than when subject to the Bayreuth drill 
some months earlier. Gré Brouwenstijn is not, in voice or mien, the perfect 
Elsa — simple, tender and timid — but her vocal technique and stage poise 
have a beauty of their own. It is nevertheless hard to understand why these 
two artists should choose to sing the love duet as if it were a heart-throbbing 
extract from Italian opera. Frans Andersson’s Telramund commanded the 
greatest respect, for here is an outstanding interpretation, which succeeded in 
being vicious without being biting or acid; as Ortrud, Walburga Wegner (vice 
Rita Gorr) played second fiddle. Alexander Krannhals conducted the 
orchestra but neither here, nor in an indifferent Der Freischiitz, did he attain 
the success of other years. 

Don Giovanni showed us that Eberhard Wachter can present a most 
captivating Don, though his voice, through indisposition, was not in good 
shape. Erich Kunz's Leporello, as a classic and hardy perennial, was as 
polished as ever, and not unduly exaggerated. Teresa Stich-Randall seemed to 
find Donna Anna’s solos a trifle taxing on her voice; the Spanish soprano 
Montserrat Caballé was a satisfactory Donna Elvira; both were admirable in 
the ensembles. The main disappointment was Waldemar Kmennt, who proved 
too heavy and un-lyric a tenor for Don Ottavio. Michael Gielen was the 
uninspired and un-Mozartian conductor. Both Don Giovanni and Jenuja were 
enhanced by the well-designed sets of Alfredo Furiga and the lively production 
of Frank de Quell. The soloists in Jenufa were enthusiastic but provincial. 
With reference to the recent correspondence in OPERA, does music ever have a 
greater claim for performance in the original than does that of Janacek? 
Unfortunately to most of us the Czech language is incomprehensible, but a 
translation into understandable but, as on this occasion, often inaudible 
German mutilates its peculiarly individual accent and rhythmic pattern. 

A short French season followed—La Voix Humaine, Werther, and 
Mdrouf. Rabaud’s opera had the merit of Marcel Lamy’s superb production, 
some fine scenery and a good cast, but is this work of uninspired melody and 
uninteresting harmony worth all the trouble? 


Richard Crowther 
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Summer Festivals, 1960 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE, July 9 to July 31 

Don Giovanni. Teresa Stich-Randall, Shakeh Vartenissian, Mariella Adani, 
Giorgio Tadeo, Rolando Panerai, Luigi Alva, Gabriel Bacquier, Ugo Trama. 
Conductor Alberto Erede; producer Jean Meyer. July 9, 17, 21, 27. 

Le Nozze di Figaro. Teresa Stich-Randall, Hanny Steffek, Teresa 
Berganza, Rolando Panerai, Antonio Campo, Marcello Cortis, Michel Hamel. 
Conductor Michael Gielen; producer Maurice Sarrazin. July 13, 19, 25, 30. 

La Voix Humaine (Poulenc). Denise Duval. Conductor Georges Prétre; 
producer Jean Cocteau, in double bill with next entry. 

Le Médecin malgré lui (Gounod). Denise Benoit, Freda Betti, Christianne 
Harbell, Luigi Alva, Marcello Cortis, André Vessiéres, Michel Hamel. Con- 
ductor Serge Baudo; producer Jean Meyer. July 16, 24, 29. 

Dido and Aeneas. Teresa Berganza, Hanny Steffek, Jane Berbié, Edmée 
Sabran, Christianne Harbell, Gérard Souzay. Conductor Pierre Dervaux; 
producer Michel Crochot, in double bill with next entry. 

La Senna Festiggiante (Vivaldi). Conductor Pierre Dervaux; producer 
Michel Crochot. July 23, 28. 


ALDEBURGH, June 11 to 26 

A Midsummer Night's Dream (Britten) (world premiére) 

Jennifer Vyvyan, April Cantelo, Marjorie Thomas, Johanna Peters, Peter 
Pears, Alfred Deller, George Maran, Edward Byles, Thomas Hemsley, Owen 
Brannigan, David Kelly, Forbes Robinson, Norman Lumsden, Joseph Ward. 
Producer John Cranko; designer John Piper. Conductor Benjamin Britten 
(June 11, 24), George Malcolm (June 15, 22). 

The Rape of Lucretia 

Norma Procter, Judith Pierce, Johanna Peters, Patricia Clark, Vladimir 
Ruzdjak, Peter Pears, Forbes Robinson, Ronald Lewis. Producer Colin 
Graham; designer John Piper. Conductor Benjamin Britten (June 18), Meredith 
Davies (June 20). 


AUGSBURG, July 15 to August 31 

Operas at the Roten Tor will be Aida, Rigoletto, Nabucco and Die 
Bernauerin. 
BREGENZ 

The performance on August 11 is not of Beethoven’s Fidelio, as announced 
in the March opera, but of Leonore, the original version of which was 
performed in Vienna in 1805. The cast will be Hilde Zadek, Hanny Steffek, 
Anton Dermota, Paul Schoeffler, Hans Braun and Otto von Rohr. Conductor: 
Ferdinand Leitner. 
DUBROVNIK, July 10 to August 24 

The Ljubljana Opera in performances of Dido and Aeneas, L'Italiana in 
Algeri, Lucia di Lammermoor, and Rusalka. 
EPIDAURUS 

Three performances of Norma will be given in the ancient amphitheatre 
on August 21, 24 and 28. The title role will be sung by Maria Callas, her first 
public appearances in Europe for over a year. Adriana Lazzarini will sing 
Adalgisa, Mirto Picchi Pollione, P. Hoidas Oroveso, and V. Yannoulakos 
Flavio; Tullio Serafin will conduct. Alexis Minotis is the producer, and John 
Tsarouchis the designer. 


GLYNDEBOURNE, May 24 to August 16 

The casts of operas yet to be heard this season are as follows: 

Der Rosenkavalier. Régine Crespin (Claire Watson last four performances), 
Regina Sarfaty, Anneliese Rothenberger, Oscar Czerwenka, John Kentish, 
Nancy Evans, Willy Ferenz, William McAlpine. Conductor Leopold Ludwig. 

Don Giovanni. Joan Sutherland, Ilva Ligabue, Mirella Freni, Ernest Blanc, 
Richard Lewis, Geraint Evans (Sesto Bruscantini last four performances), 
Leonardo Monreale, Marco Stefanoni. Conductor John Pritchard (Peter 
Gellhorn last performance). 
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La Cenerentola. Anna Maria Rota, Silvana Zanolli, Miti Truccato Pace, 
Juan Oncina, Sesto Bruscantini, Ian Wallace, Hervey Alan. Conductor John 
Pritchard. 

Die Zauberflote. Margareta Hallin, Pilar Lorengar, Dodi Protero, Heather 
Harper, Catherine Wilson, Monica Sinclair, Richard Lewis, Geraint Evans, 
Mihaly Szekely, Carlos Feller, Gwyn Griffiths. Conductor Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Bart. 


TORRE DEL LAGO, August 3 to 7 
Since publishing the original news about this year’s Puccini Festival (April 
OPERA, page 291), the plans have been much modified. Now there will be two 
performances of La Fanciulla del West (August 3 and 6), and two of the 
Trittico (August 5 and 7). The casts will be as follows: 
La Fanciulla del West. Gigliola Frazzoni, Giuseppe Savio, Andrea 
Mongelli. Conductor: Giuseppe Morelli. 
{Il Tabarro. Luciana Bertolli, Salvatore Puma, Otello Bersellini. 
< Suor Angelica. Ivana Tosini, Rina Corsi. 
(Gianni Schicchi. Ofelia di Marco, Angelo Marchiandi, Gino Bechi. 
Conductor: Ottavio Ziino. 
(Seats can be booked direct through Festival Services Ltd., 35 Beauchamp 
Place, London, S.W.3.) 





We hear that... 


Salvatore Baccaloni and Frank Valentino were presented with silver 
travelling clocks on the stage of the Metropolitan recently, to mark their 
twenty years as soloists of the company. 


Nadine Conner, soprano of the Metropolitan, has retired from the stage 
after a career lasting eighteen years during which time she sang 163 perform- 
ances of 15 roles, including Micaéla, Zerlina, Pamina, Susanna, Sophie, 
Marguerite. It was in this last role that she made her farewell appearance on 
March 12. 


Lauritz Melchoir celebrated his seventieth birthday in Copenhagen on 
March 31 by singing Act 1 of Die Walkiire. 


Regina Resnik will sing the first two performances of Eboli at Salzburg 
this summer, and Orlofsky in a new recording of Fledermaus under Karajan. 
The role of Rosalinde will be sung by Leonie Rysanek, who will also record 
Desdemona with Jon Vickers under Serafin. 


Forbes Robinson, the Covent Garden bass, will be taking part in three 
summer festivals — Aldeburgh, Holland, and Lucerne. ~ 


Joan Sutherland will open the 1960-61 Covent Garden season in a new 
production of La Sonnambula, probably conducted by Serafin. She will make 
her American début at Dallas in the autumn as Donna Anna in a new produc- 
tion of Don Giovanni by Zeffirelli; she will be heard in New York during the 
season in a concert performance of an opera yet to be decided on with the 
American Opera Society. She will also make her Scala Milan début, besides 
returning to Venice, Genoa and Palermo. 


Lovro von Matacic will conduct three cycles of the Ring at the Rome 
Opera next season. 





An Apology. In our April issue, Richard RePass referred to a perform- 
ance of Tristan und Isolde at the Metropolitan Opera House in which three 
tenors shared the role of Tristan. Our correspondent gave the impression that 
the Metropolitan Opera had arranged this as a ‘stunt’ to attract attention. 
Since the decision was forced on Mr Bing at the last moment, OPERA wishes 
to apologize to the management of the Metropolitan Opera for the misleading 
implications of his report. 
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Arthur Benjamin 
(b. Sydney, September 18, 1893; d. London, April 10, 1960) 
An Appreciation by John Warrack 


A country with a secure, active operatic tradition or a country untroubled 
by questions of musical idiom would have found an honoured place in its life 
for Arthur Benjamin. Committed, as he felt himself to be, to England and 
speaking a naturally romantic language in anti-romantic times, he was con- 
demned to a steady neglect that he came to tolerate with good humour though 
never fully accept. Indeed, the very fluency of his idiom, expressed with an 
exceptionally well-ordered technique, was self-defeating. He once said to me 
that the important thing when composing was not to struggle and scratch out 
endlessly but to keep going, accepting inferior pages if they came; this is clearly 
the philosophy of a Cimarosa or a Rossini, working contentedly in a style 
accepted by a tolerant and well-disposed audience, rather than that of a 
composer living in embarrassed times and a country nervous about its operatic 
health. His most serious, concentrated utterance was reserved for the symphony 
introduced at the Cheltenham Festival in 1948; for the rest, he was almost 
exaggeratedly diffident about his position — ‘Ooh, I know I'm not at all an 
important composer,’ one can still hear him saying with a wry little shrug, ‘I 
suppose I’m a good second or third rater.’ And this, in other times, he could 
have been without reproach; but by his nature lacking a strong personal vision 
he probably needed, more than the neglected first rater, the knowledge of 
acceptance to give back strength to his invention. 

The two comic operas abound in delightful episodes — one recalls with 
pleasure the high-note ‘duel’ between the two rivals in Prima Donna, a purely 
operatic conception handled with a truly musical wit and inventiveness; the 
charming, if dramatically lame, closing number; the touching-humorous aria 
‘Here am I now all alone’ near the end of The Devil Take Her — these and 
kindred moments above the more manufactured note of the scenes of dramatic 
development. It is this natural fund of humour that makes us await with 
particular expectation his posthumous Tartuffe. Again, it is the beautifully 
written Garden Scene in A Tale of Two Cities, or the touching (and cun- 
ningly operatic) minuet in the prison, 
that clings in the memory above the 
stronger dramatic situations, where 
the melodic line, always so grace- 
fully unfolding, and the over-fluent 
chromatic harmony fail to support 
the burden of character and emotion 
which the plot lays upon them. 
Nevertheless, there is an operatic ac- 
complishment and resourcefulness in 
Benjamin’s works that command 
respect in times when opera comes 
naturally to only one other English 
composer — his distinguished piano 
pupil Benjamin Britten. Had a really 
absurd neglect not dogged these 
operas, one feels that he would have 
been encouraged to write more and 
to develop the vein intermittently 
revealed into a contribution to our 
operatic life the more valuable for its 
understanding of the necessity for 
good bread-and-butter opera. 

Benjamin was also brilliantly gifted 
as an arranger (the Jamaican Rumba 
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alone, based on a street song he heard on one of his visits to the West Indies, 
brought him a substantial annual income), as a pianist — and as a cook. He 
was far prouder of his culinary successes than of his musical ones, and wore 
with open delight a French gastronomic decoration awarded him for his 
contribution of two original recipes to a national cookery book. Comment on 
his great virtuosity in this sphere is hardly within the scope of OPERA; but no 
one who enjoyed his hospitality at his Hampstead house, with its wonderful 
freak view across miles of trees and parkland, will forget his pleasure in 
working in his immaculately equipped kitchen or the difficulty of dividing one’s 
attention adequately between the delight of Arthur’s cooking and the charm of 
his conversation. 





Obituary 
Adam Fendt, German tenor, died during April at Frankfurt a/Main; he 
was 45. He was born at Waldorf, and studied at the Frankfurt Music School 
1937-40. He sang with the Frankfurt, Diisseldorf, Wuppertal and Hamburg 
Operas, and his repertory included Faust, Riccardo and Canio. 


Giorgio Polacco, Italian conductor, died in New York on May 2; he was 
85. He was born in Venice in 1875, and studied in Venice and Milan. He 
came to London as a coach to Sgr Lago’s Italian company at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre in 1891, and conducted Orfeo in place of the indisposed Arditi. In 
the early years of the century he became firmly established in Italy, Portugal, 
Russia and Poland, not only as a conductor of Italian opera, but of Wagner 
and the French repertory. He went to America in 1911, and succeeded 
Toscanini at the Metropolitan in 1912, where he conducted 342 performances 
during his five seasons with the company. He made a great impression at 
Covent Garden in 1913 and 1914; and from 1921-30 he was chief conductor 
and musical director of the Chicago Opera. He returned to Covent Garden in 
1930 to conduct Pelléas, and shortly after had to give up conducting owing to 
ill health. 


David Allen, Australian baritone, and member of the Covent Garden 
Opera Company since December 1955, died in London on April 20 as the result 
of a street accident. He was born in Melbourne and began his operatic career 
in a tour of Australia and New Zealand with the Italian Company organized 
by the J. C. Williamson Theatre Company. He won the Sun Aria competition 
in 1950, and then came to England. He sang with the Carl Rosa Company 
1954-5 giving more than 200 performances of Figaro (Rossini), Di Luna, 
Marcello, etc. With the Covent Garden Company he sang Anckerstroem, 
Count Almaviva, Escamillo, Marcello, Schaunard, and Silvio, as well as a 
number of small roles. 

A special performance of Handel’s Samson, in memory of this singer, has 
been arranged by his Covent Garden colleagues, and will take place at All 
Souls, Langham Place, on Sunday, July 19, at 3.00. Those taking part include 
Joan Sutherland, Josephine Veasey, John Lanigan, Forbes Robinson and 
David Kelly. James Gibson will conduct. Programmes, price 5s., can be 
obtained from the bookstall in the foyer of the Royal Opera House in advance, 
or will be sent by post, 5s. 3d. Please address all applications for programmes 
to the David Allen Memorial Concert, Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. 


Who’s Who in Music. A new edition of this handbook, one of the series 
of Who’s Who published by Burke’s Peerage Limited, is in course of prepara- 
tion, and will be published early in 1962. The last edition appeared in 1949. 
Any singer, conductor, producer, etc., who is interested and would like to 
be considered for inclusion for the biographical section of the book, should 
send for a questionnaire to: L. G. Pine, Managing Editor, Who’s Who in 
Music, Burke’s Peerage Limited, Mercury House, 109-119 Waterloo Road, 
London, S.E.1. 
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Opera Diary 


Sadler’s Wells Opera. Tosca (March 12) 

Puccini’s best-known operas have for so long served as vehicles for 
singers that it is a pleasure to find one of them being treated seriously as 
a work of musico-dramatic art in its own right. Dennis Arundell was 
responsible for Sadler’s Wells’s new production of Tosca (as for the 
production which it replaced). On the first night at least, the drama made 
more impression than the performance of the music, and it was a strong 
impression, calculated to provoke thought and discussion among people 
who know Tosca at all well. Readers of OPERA had been well primed 
beforehand by the producer himself. 

The most striking feature of the production was surely the character 
of Floria Tosca. This softer, less self-assured, warmly, almost helplessly 
loving young woman made the murder of Scarpia seem much more thrill- 
ing and heroic, because so audacious, so out of character; and for once 
we could understand Cavaradossi’s astonished reception of the news — it 
is often most surprising that Tosca did not roast and eat Scarpia on the 
spot, while she was about it. The more pathetic view of the diva was 
well suited, too, to the voice and personality of Marie Collier, who can 
portray the grand manner, as we know, and with increasing authority, 
but whose tingling, vibrant soprano is attractive fundamentally because 
it appeals to protective instincts, and in whose acting there is still a 
suggestion of ill-assurance. Miss Collier is Mimi rather than Turandot ; 
how Dennis Arundell’s conception (which is that of Sardou, and based 
on the Tosca of history) will fare when a more dominating vocal actress 
assumes the part, or as Miss Collier develops towards artistic mastery, is 
another story. 

What seemed quite clear to me was that Arundell’s treatment had 
scaled the opera down, away from the large-scale thrills which have 
retained the hold of the work on the hearts of the great public. Arundell 
does not harm the sheer quality of the opera ; it remained a masterpiece, 
solid and admirable, but less substantially exciting. 

It may be that, by the time the cast had overcome initial nervousness, 
the singing became more generously attractive and so restored some of the 
glamour of the piece. Certainly the new production was strongly cast, 
with Charles Craig as Cavaradossi, and Peter Glossop as Scarpia. On the 
opening night Harold Blackburn as the Sacristan comfortably outsang 
them all, and his gentle fuddy-duddy characterization was beautifully 
timed. The only really wrong piece of casting was the female shepherd- 
boy off-stage: presumably a real boy, with a hard and unpolished vocal 
style, is not allowed on-stage so late in the evening; if so, then an adult 
must be found with a talent for mimicry. Colin Davis, who conducted, 
showed a real understanding of Puccinian sonority but did not, at this 
stage, convey the long line of the composer’s musical thought. 

Visually the evening was extremely successful, with groupings and 
movements to keep the action fresh and vivid, and a succession of 
delightful sets by Paul Mayo, and costumes (if I may except Tosca’s 
unbecoming white Grecian dress) by Beatrice Dawson. W.S.M. 
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Scarpia (Peter Glossop) smiles triumphantly as Cavaradossi (Charles 
Craig) accuses Tosca (Marie Collier) of betraying him. Act 2 of ‘Tosca’ 
at Sadler's Wells 
































The end of the ‘Banquet scene’ in ‘Macbeth’ at Covent Garden 


Covent Garden. Macbeth (April 14) 


It is general knowledge now that John Shaw, taking over from the 
indisposed Tito Gobbi, sang the title role in the last four performances 
of Macbeth originally scheduled (there will now be three more during 
the last ten days of the season, with Taddei in the title role). This was 
quite the best thing the Australian baritone has done here; it followed 
up his fine singing of Marcello in the Bjérling Bohéme, and fulfilled the 
promise of the Posa he sang at short notice last summer. Not only was 
Mr Shaw in good voice, but he sang with strong dramatic intent and his 
acting was of a stature that he had not displayed hitherto. The few 
sillies in the gallery (or was it the amphitheatre?) who booed want their 
heads examining! 


Amy Shuard’s Lady Macbeth already shows a marked improvement 
and even greater vocal assurance than on the first night; and the other 
soloists were all that much better. Edward Downes, who had taken over 
from Molinari-Pradelli, seemed to give the stage rather more help than 
his predecessor. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Parsifal (April 19) 


Although Covent Garden’s plans for a pre-Easter Parsifal, with a 
performance on Good Friday, did not materialise, the Royal Opera 
House revived last year’s production for two performances in the week 
after Easter. One would have thought that with a cast that included 
probably the best available interpreters of Parsifal and Gurnemanz now 
before the public, as well as one of the finest of present-day Kundrys, 
the theatre would be filled to capacity, but there were quite a few 
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empty seats. London’s Wagner public has evidently not taken too kindly 
to this new production ; and in some ways one cannot really blame them, 
for only the second scene of Act 2 really looks well; and this season the 
lighting is at its worst, with its travelling spotlights often reminiscent 
of some of the worst evenings of nearly a decade ago. 

This might not have been so bad had the musical direction of the 
work been on the same high level as it was last year under Rudolf 
Kempe, but such was not the case. Heinrich Hollreiser, one of the Vienna 
State Opera’s staff conductors, is a pretty efficient German-style Kapell- 
meister, but his reading of this miraculous score was prosaic and dull ; 
and although the orchestra played well and produced some exciting 
sounds from time to time, the Grail scenes failed to overwhelm the 
listener, and the Good Friday Music lacked magic. 

The major pleasures of the evening were purely vocal and were 
provided by Grace Hoffman, Jon Vickers, and Gottlob’ Frick. Miss Hoff- 
man, whom we already know as Brangine and Eboli, proved an excellent 
Kundry in every respect. Not only is she blessed with a most beautiful 
mezzo-soprano voice, warm and seductive in quality, and evenly pro- 
duced, but, having worked with Wieland Wagner on several occasions, 
she knows how to move about the stage—and what is more important, 
how to stand still and yet let the audience know that she is there. 
Her acting was entirely convincing, and the moment when she kissed 
Parsifal on the lips could hardly have been bettered. 

Jon Vickers goes from strength to strength. His voice and acting 
ability improve each season. He was in wonderful voice and made a most 
profound impression by the sincerity of his interpretation. I can think of 
no other Parsifal who has so successfully conveyed the simple fool of 
the first act. Little need be said of Frick’s superb Gurnemanz, sung with 
a great depth of feeling. Sigurd Bjérling’s Amfortas was disappointing. 
He has a large Wagnerian bass-baritone, and years of experience. But 
like the conductor, he is more competent than inspired. Otakar Kraus 
repeated his familiar Klingsor. 

A special word of praise for the leading Flower Maidens, Joan 
Carlyle, Judith Pierce, Josephine Veasey, Jeanette Sinclair, Mary Wells 
and Margreta Elkins. But the men’s chorus was inadequate. Twenty-four 
Knights of the Grail just will not do in a theatre the size of Covent 
Garden. H.D.R. 


New Opera Company (at Sadler’s Wells). Erwartung and The Nightingale 
(April 25) 

Erwartung (Expectation), composed in a fortnight in 1909, was 
Schoenberg’s first opera. He devised the scenario; Marie Pappenheim 
wrote the libretto; Schoenberg set it for very large orchestra. It is a 
monodrama. In three short scenes a woman makes her way through a 
dark wood, assailed by terrors, anxiety, foreboding, and panic fear, to 
meet her lover. In the longer fourth scene, outside a house where some 
other woman lives, she comes across his body. He has been murdered. 
Now the orthodox view of this opera declares it to be Expressionist, and 
the Woman to be the successor of Isolde and Kundry. Salome and 
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Elektra — and forerunner of Marie. Certainly we usually hear the part 
sung by powerful, rather strident sopranos, combating the orchestra. 
The scenery (to judge by photographs; I had never seen it staged before) 
is ‘expressionist’. But at Sadler’s Wells it made quite a different impression. 

The settings by Ralph Koltai were naturalistic. The protagonist wore 
a white summer hat and dress of 1909. And the role was sung by Heather 
Harper, who is a lyric, not a dramatic soprano. Instead of a violent, 
strident melodrama, we witnessed— we overheard, ‘overlooked’—a personal 
tragedy. The opera did not make an inflated, or sensational, or hysterical 
impression. Rather, it seemed to belong to the world of Transfigured 
Night. That work, you remember, is a moonlit overhearing of two lovers’ 
conversation. The music paints the scene, follows the utterances but 
presents them not so much directly as in the way they reflect on the poet’s 
consciousness. Erwartung made this same impression of detachment. 
Schoenberg observed minutely, understood, but was not passionately 
involved. The music, as played by the New Opera Orchestra under Leon 
Lovett and sung by Miss Harper, was of very great beauty. It had a 
delicate chamber music-like texture, with poetically conceived ‘impression- 
istic’ effects, recalling those of Schreker’s Der ferne Klang, but never 
used just for atmospheric effect. One felt that this was not only 
beautiful, but truthful, music. The performance revealed an Erwartung 
which has nothing to do with the Strauss operas; its heroine was rather 
an unheroic, an ‘unoperatic’ Isolde, someone from our own world, whose 
tragedy is observed, if not compassionately, at any rate fully and vividly. 


Critical opinion was divided. Those who went with ears prepared 
for a Straussian hecticness of utterance, expecting the orchestral and vocal 
violence of ‘a monumental female symbol at the end of her tether’, 
declared it too tame. There was criticism of the naturalistic settings, 
since —in the words of The Times 
— ‘the action is completely unreal, 
a fantasy of the woman’s imagina- 
tion.” This is tantamount to saying 
that the wood, the corpse, and so 
on, should have been presented 
‘symbolically’ (as they were in the 
Holland production — see OPERA, 
September 1958). On the other 
hand, Schoenberg’s score — detailed 
down to the red roses on the 
protagonist’s white dress — makes it 
quite plain what he had in mind. 
It is for the audience to realize the 
symbolic significance of the fright- 
ening wood, etc. Attempts to ‘short- 
circuit’ allegory, to throw out the 
level on which the composer chose 


Heather Harper as the Young Girl 
in ‘Erwartung’ 
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to present his work, usually result in such fiascos as Covent Garden’s 
Magic Flute and Midsummer Marriage productions. At best (that is, as 
practised by Wieland Wagner) the method is an incomplete realization 
of the composer’s intentions, though it may illumine some vital aspect of 
them. Schoenberg himself, in a letter to the Intendant of the Krolloper 
for the 1930 production, said: “The most important thing of all is that 
the wood should be a real wood .. . of a kind of realism that is not 
merely eerie, but positively frightening.’ This was his first requirement ; 
once it had been met, ‘then the whole piece can be conceived as an 
anxiety dream’. 

Brian Trowell’s production (and more generally, the whole perform- 
ance) was certainly realistic; but the wood — largely because it was so 
brightly lit— did not appear positively frightening. It seems that while 
in Holland we had only the ‘anxiety dream’, here we had only the wood. 
It would take a producer of genius to bring off the opera on both 
levels; but the New Opera Company’s performance was a remarkable 
achievement. 

The Nightingale was begun in 1909, the same year as Erwartung. 
Stravinsky was then a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov — who had just com- 
pleted The Golden Cockerel——and the master approved the sketches 
which Stravinsky brought him. The subject, based on Hans Christian 
Andersen, is a fairy-tale one, with only the lightest touches of satire. 
Basically it is a lyrical, ‘impressionistic’ piece, a jewelled fairy tale in 
which the delicate glint and glitter of the court scenes are set off by the 
tender lyricism of the fisherman’s song (which frames each scene) and 
the limpid singing of the bird. Stravinsky completed the first act. Then 
work on the opera was interrupted by Diaghiley commissions — The 
Firebird, Petrushka and The Rite of Spring. He returned to The 
Nightingale four years later: all commentators have dwelt on the disparity 
between the first, and the second and third acts. Stravinsky himself 
noted that: “The forest, with its nightingale, the pure soul of the child 
who falls in love with its song . .. all this gentle poetry of Hans 
Andersen’s could not be expressed in the same way as the baroque luxury 
of the Chinese court, with its bizarre etiquette, its thousands of little bells 
and lanterns, and the grotesque humming of the ‘mechanical Japanese 
nightingale.’ 

The reasoning was expedient ; it also happens to be true. One needs 
no after-the-event wisdom to hear the new complexity and ingenuity of 
the later scenes; but this does not flaw the work. And the score is one 
of magical enchantment, fascinating, poetical, touching—as deft and 
brilliant and subtle as The Golden Cockerel, but with a living nightin- 
gale’s voice, not the cock’s metallic warning, at the heart of its inspiration. 
The opera was first staged by Diaghilev in Paris in 1914, and later at 
Drury Lane, in the same season as The Golden Cockerel. Benois, in his 
memoirs, left a vivid account of the gorgeous spectacle he had devised. 
But the New Opera version had a lavishness of its own. For his settings 
Colin Graham, like Benois, turned away from chinoiseries to genuine 
Chinese prints. His production was so cleverly contrived as to be opulent 
in effect ; and Annena Stubbs’s costumes were excellent. Brian Priestman 
conducted with a fine sense of rhythms and colours. 
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‘The Nightingale’ at Sadler's Wells. Noelle Barker as the Kitchen Maid, 
Harold Blackburn as the Emperor 





Marion Studholme, singing from the centre of the orchestra pit, made 
the bird’s song too forward, too strong, not sufficiently mysterious or 
enchanted. But she sang exceedingly difficult music truly, fully, and often 
sweetly. In a strong cast, we heard Kenneth Bowen as the Fisherman, 
Noelle Barker as the Kitchen Maid, Harold Blackburn as the Emperor, 
and Johanna Peters as Death. AP. 


New Opera Company (at Sadler’s Wells). Diary of a Madman (April 26) 

This, Humphrey Searle’s fifth opera, has featured in the repertories 
of several municipal houses since its introduction by the enterprising 
Sheffield intendant—-among them, Leeds, Birmingham, Sunderland, 
Norwich and Exeter, where, even making allowance for the British habit 
of accepting fashionable novelties too eagerly, it has aroused much 
discussion and praise. Since his first operatic essay, Searle has been able 
to develop his feeling for the stage and his sense of musical drama ; and 
now that his Diary of a Madman has been taken into one of our two 
national repertories and has received the wider interest of full discussion 
in our leading national Press, we can see that yet another English opera 
composer is emerging into maturity. .. . 

Alas, if only this were more than the sudden fantasy of a typewriter, 
long wearied of hammering out the opposite story, for once taking the 
bit between its teeth. If only this could even approximate to the pattern 
of English operatic life — then we should find critics more tolerant (not 
desperately craving masterpieces to spring from nowhere and dis- 
appointed when they don’t) and rapidly finding less to be tolerant about. 
Almost everything said against Searle’s opera seems to me sadly true, and 
yet it is a serious, imaginative and above all useful attempt whose failures 
(some quite grave) need pointing out but do not merit the work a chorus 
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of dismissal. This is Mr Searle’s first opera ; there is nowhere else in the 
country for him to try his craft ; the public stays away from it, preferring 
yet another bird-in-a-gilded-cage demonstration; a blanket of critical 
disappointment smothers it in the national Press, its first. 

Opera, like the theatre, has long known the dramatic appeal of 
madness — the 19th century Mad Scene became such a convention as to 
necessitate the attentions of Gilbert and Sullivan in Ruddigore. Mostly 
this was due to the typical Romantic thrill in the sudden reversal and 
scattering of normality, and the rearranging of its fragments into a pattern 
of pleasantly terrifying expressiveness. Mankind had just about got 
beyond the baiting of lunatics, but not yet to the point of wishing to 
understand. Though it is no way a casebook drama, Erwartung was the 
first opera to discover, with music’s capacity for reaching truths by 
another route from science, that dark as they remained the complex 
mines of experience in the human brain were a region capable of precise 
factual description, and therefore musical illustration. In this sense 
Freud’s stimulus to the arts is in the tradition of that provided to German 
letters by the philosophers and mystics at the end of the seventeenth 
century and still more by Kant and his Critique of Pure Reason at the 
end of the eighteenth. Freud himself intended nothing of the sort: 
indeed, he worried artists by his description of them as budding neurotics. 
The artist, he told his students in 1917, ‘is one who is urged on by 
instinctual needs which are too clamorous ; he longs to attain to honour, 
power, riches, fame, and the love of women ; but he lacks the means of 
achieving these gratifications. So, like any other with an unsatisfied 


A scene from the closing pages of ‘The Diary of A Madman’ 
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longing, he turns away from reality and transfers all his interest, all his 
libido too, onto the creation of his wishes in the life of fantasy.’ 

This, in fine, is the plot of Searle’s opera; and though we are not 
encouraged to agree with Freud here and to paraphrase Gogol’s little 
clerk as the artist travelling his neurosis, the story is a human document 
with a ring of clinical truth, so that its artistic expression moves us. 
Popristchin, a crushed little government clerk, becomes fascinated by 
Sophie, the daughter of his bullying director, and this ridiculous passion 
comes to unhinge his mind. He soon hears two dogs talking to each other 
of the letters they have been exchanging; and stealing one of them, he 
finds it to be an account of Sophie’s courtship by a young nobleman, with 
sneering references to himself. Reading of a political crisis in Spain, he 
fancies himself the lost king and in this ‘guise’ intrudes upon Sophie 
(ambitious fantasies with erotic purpose, Freud elsewhere points out, are 
the staple of young men’s day-dreams). His behaviour at the office leads 
to his removal to a lunatic asylum. Losing grip even on his delusion, he 
seems to be flying over Russia in a troika, where (as all good Freudians 
will by now be expecting) he sees the figure of his mother at her window. 
His pitiful appeal to her dissolves into a wholly nonsensical remark to the 
audience—at which point he is left devoid even of music. For music, 
with its necessity to understand, cannot accompany our little clerk to this 
last stage of his insanity, and so he has to speak his final idiocy. 

For the record, this is a twelve-note opera, and those who care for 
such things may note that the row proposed in the opening bars turns 
strongly and with clarity through the work (it appears, for instance, in its 
original form at Sophie’s aria to her lover and inverted when Popristchin 
feels himself to be the lost King of Spain). There are also a number of 
electronic effects which serve to underline the more irrational elements of 
the plot — the dogs’ conversations, and so forth. With these devices Searle 
contrives at the end a considerable weight of pathos ; his style is spare and 
direct (we have come a long way from the neo-Lisztian exuberances of 
the first symphony), and he shows glimmerings of a feeling for charging 
brief musical gestures with great meaning and emotion. His most serious 
weakness, I think, is exposed in the earlier scenes, where his brittle, 
aphoristic manner conveys the grotesqueness and fragility of Popristchin’s 
world but not the farcical side it presents to us. For we are both within 
and without the drama. Anthony Besch put Popristchin alone in ordinary 
clothes— peering out through his eyes we see gargoyles, absurd, exag- 
gerated and hostile, peopling the daily scene; and later the gradual 
increase of darkness expresses both the closing madness and the increasing 
difficulty of contact as the clerk recedes from normality. But this is a 
comedy: our later sorrow at Popristchin’s disappearance into the shadows 
is heightened by the amused affection invited for him earlier; and there 
Searle’s touch is hesitant, his comment concealed behind music of 
depressing anonymity. Alexander Young did a moving and witty best for 
the work ; it is not an easy part to assess, and his fussy little quirks and 
later his clown-white bewilderment were subtly judged. If we ask our- 
selves the straight question, is the opera a success, honesty must return the 
answer, no. But it is a failure with seeds, and in our present situation 
this is more than a sterile success. I.W. 
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Popristchin (Alexander Young) signs himself King Ferdinand of Spain. 
John Cameron (right) as the Chief of the Section 














Houston Rogers 
John Vickers as Aeneas, Kerstin Meyer as Dido in ‘The Trojans’ at 
Covent Garden 


Covent Garden. The Trojans (April 29) 

In the middle of an exhausting opera and ballet season, following 
closely on the heels of Macbeth and Parsifal, and with a new production 
of Il Barbiere looming ahead, Covent Garden staged a revival of 
Berlioz’s gigantic masterpiece, The Trojans. Two operas in one evening, 
involving an enormous cast, extra chorus, stage bands, and extra 
rehearsal — this was the rexson for the increased prices asked for by the 
management, not the fact that the opera was to have been conducted 
by Beecham. 

The evening lacked the sense of occasion and excitement that 
Beecham’s return to the Opera House would have brought ; it had much 
to offer in compensation, not least the many stretches of lyrical music 
enshrined in the score, which seemed to suit John Pritchard’s tempera- 
ment admirably. Nowhere was this so apparent as in Act 4, the scene 
in Dido’s Palace Gardens by the sea, in which conductor and singers 
evoked a truly magical atmosphere. In the more dramatic moments, Mr 
Pritchard’s reading lacked some tension, and some of his tempos were a 
trifle hurried. But he deserves the greatest credit for having undertaken 
this enormous task and prepared the revival in little more than three 
weeks. And as he soaks himself more and more in the score, so will his 
reading of it deepen. 

There have seen some changes in the original production, and some 
cuts have been opened. The Royal Hunt and Storm has been restored to 
where Berlioz originally placed it—that is, before the Garden scene; but 
it is now played as a purely symphonic interlude, without any of the 
elaborate stage action specified in the score. It seemed wrong to bring 
up the main curtain for this interlude, and to play it before the symbolic 
‘Trojan Horse’ curtains used in the first part of the opera, The Capture 
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of Troy. True, the whole opera is unified by the theme that Troy is 
eternal and will be reborn on Italian soil; but surely Ernest Newman 
was right when he said that the Royal Hunt and Storm is the ‘passionate 
climax to the realization by Dido and Aeneas of their love for each 
other’. To have to listen to that music while looking at two Trojan 
Horses against a blue background spoils the effect. The ballets have been 
worked over afresh, and are generally as embarrassing as they were 
before. The ‘guild processions’ after Dido’s Address are now restored, as 
is the scene for Dido, Anna, Narbal and Iopas before Dido’s Farewell. 

The restoration of this last passage was especially welcome, for in 
Kerstin Meyer, the tall, beautiful mezzo-soprano from the Stockholm 
Opera, we had a most moving interpreter of Dido. True, her voice is 
not a perfect organ, nor is it produced evenly throughout its range. But 
the middle is lushly beautiful. She sings with a great depth of feeling, 
which made her scenes with Aeneas and Anna immensely moving. In the 
great opening scene of The Trojans at Carthage she had not settled 
down, and displayed an understandable nervousness, and a voice that 
sounded rather worn at the top. But as the evening progressed the voice 
became closer-knit, and gave promise of even better things at future 
performances. 

Jon Vickers repeated his virile and heroic portrayal of Aeneas. As 
one noticed in Parsifal, his voice has now even more of a true Helden- 
tenor quality than formerly. The marvellous restraint and control he 
exercised during the love duet were most effective. His diction, as usual, 
was admirable, which is more than can be said of many of the other 
singers. Amy Shuard’s Cassandra was better than ever. The top notes 
rang out loud and true, and her interpretation, always intense, now has 
an added quality — that of stature. 

Most of the small roles were in admirable hands, and although it is 
impossible to mention them all by name, one must praise Kenneth Mac- 
Donald and John Lanigan for their singing of the tenor songs in Acts 
4 and 5; Forbes Robinson for his finely sung and acted Pantheus; John 
Shaw for his sympathetic portrayal of Choroebus; and Diana Wynyard 
for the pathos and nobility she brought to the silent rote of Andromache. 

H.D.R. 





Opera Society Performances 


National School of Opera. // Maestro di Musica and Dido and Aeneas (May 2) 

The National School of Opera, founded eleven years ago, receives no state 
support. It has about thirty singer-students, and classes for producers, con- 
ductors and coaches. It does not teach singing. It works in close connection 
with the opera companies; and starting with the July auditions, all new students 
will be selected by the company managements. The Swedish Royal School of 
Opera, government-supported, works closely with the Royal Opera. It has only 
eight to ten pupils, and aims to provide initially the Royal Opera, and thence 
the world, with first-rate operatic artists. Marie Collier is the British School’s 
outstanding graduate; the Swedes can point to Nilsson, Séderstrém, Gedda 
and Meyer. 

This double bill — Pergolesi by the Swedes, Purcell by the Britons — 
showed that difference. The Swedish students, Bodil Goebel, Gunnar Lundberg 
and Helge Brillioth, were all far more accomplished singers, almost pro- 
fessionals in standard, and with evidently assured futures. There was a lack 
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of charm and of spontaneity in their comedy; but both vocally and in their 
playing they were thoroughly assured. The talented young Swedish conductor 
Lars af Malmborg made his London début conducting this dull little intermezzo. 

Dido was frankly disappointing, for none of the principals, except Rae 
Woodland (Belinda), sang steadily. And the production was unworthy of what 
we have come to expect from Joan Cross. There were picturesque groupings, 
but a lot of the movement seemed arbitrary, poorly executed, and unhelpful. 
The evening pointed the difficulty that faces the National School: that of 
finding students whose voices are good enough for it to be worth the trouble 
of teaching them to act and interpret. And there are no small opera houses in 
this country to give small-voiced singers full employment. A.P. 





Readers’ Letters 


‘Tosca’ Re-studied 

There was a slip in the caption of the illustration of the Roman church 
in Dennis Arundell’s interesting article on ‘Tosca Re-studied’ in the April 
issue (p. 262); it does not in fact represent Sant'Andrea della Valle, but the 
Jesuit church of Sant’Andrea al Quirinale designed by Bernini (which indeed 
appears to have been the location intended by Sardou for the first act of his 
play). Sant’Andrea della Valle, to which the equivalent scene in the opera is 
transferred, was illustrated in my article in OPERA (March 1951) referred to by 
wat Aruadell. I hope he did not seriously get the impression from that article 
that I was advocating pedantic exactitude for the settings of Tosca rather than 
(at most) some degree of plausibility. As far as Act 3 is concerned, it seems 
to me that the greater sense of height and airiness that can be suggested the 
better, subject naturaliy to the practical limitations of any given theatre; and 
consequently I much prefer the new setting at Sadler’s Wells to the old, which 
somehow killed this effect. I cannot agree, however, with Mr Arundell as to 
the impossibility of conveying on any stage some idea of the particular loca- 
tion specified in the score (namely. ‘La Piattaforma di Castel Sant’Angelo’), 
since this was in fact achieved with remarkable success in the old Covent 
Garden scene. And I have the feeling that the general conception of that 
scene, which Puccini himself could « *I] have known, was ‘right’ for the music 
— though this is, no doubt, a matter o1 opinion. Dennis Mahon, London. 


Dennis Arundell replies: 

Of course Mr Mahon never advocated pedantic exactitude for settings, as 
the casual reader might have thought, but I confess I myself thought com- 
parative exactitude possible. I agree that the Act 3 music may be best served 
by ‘some idea of the particular location’, but in his original article Mr Mahon 
suggested it was ‘more effective against a setiing on a large scale with the 
simplest forms — the vast dome of the sky, the platform itself, and a single pile 
of cyclopean masonry’ (on the right of the scene looking towards St Peter's): 
he further stressed this later in the same article in commenting on the Covent 
Garden setting: ‘If there is no practical reason for retaining the strip of wall 

. on the extreme left, it would, in my opinion, be best removed, and the 
same would apply to the small hut-like structure to the left.’ 

I was therefore stressing (for those who might not know) that in a theatre 
this scene cannot be set with a single pile of masonry (and usually has to have 
‘borders’ to cut across the vast dome of the sky) but for practical reasons has 
to have some building on the left to mask the wings (or what could take its 
place?). Sardou had ‘une grande échauguette’ (a tall watchtower) and Puccini 
‘una casamatta’ (a casemate, a vaulted chamber in fortifications). I therefore 
repeat that ‘it is impossible to put the real Sant’ Angelo platform on any stage’, 
though I entirely agree with Mr Mahon that ‘some idea’ of it not only can but 
should be reproduced on every stage: verisimilitude is usually essential. 


Puccini Re-studied 

Further confirmation of Dennis Arundell’s observation that Tosca’s early 
character has hardened with the passage of years is to be found in Puccini's 
original markings for ‘non la sospiri . . .” It starts ‘Allegretto moderato, 
pianissimo, carezzevole’, and also has an optional turn for the voice in unison 
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Dancing for 
Diaghilev 
The Memoirs of 
LYDIA SOKOLOVA 


Edited by RICHARD BUCKLE 


Mme Sokolova joined the Diaghiley Company in 1913 after 
having danced under Pavlova. She provides a unique record of 
one of the great artistic movements of our century. Her book 
is also a moving personal story reaching its climax when, after a 
long illness, she returned to triumph in the most exacting 
of all roles, the Chosen Virgin, in Sacre du Printemps. 


With illustrations, 25/- net. 
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of dishes, changing from day to day’”—Tatler. 
Telephone KEN 1390 and reserve a table. 
OPEN FROM 7.30 p.m. to 1.30 a.m. Closed Mondays. 

















ORPINGTON CIVIC HALL 


(adjoining Orpington Station) (30 mins. from Victoria or Charing X Stations) 


THE KENTISH OPERA GROUP 


Conductor: AUDREY LANGFORD presents 
July 9th, 13th and 15th, at 7.45 p.m. 
“THE MAGIC FLUTE” (Mozart) 
Producer: Christopher West 
JULY 14th and 16th, at 7.45 p.m. 
“THE OLD MAID AND THE THIEF” (Menotti) 
Producer: — Anderson 


“SIGNOR BRUSCHINO” oe anetet) 
Producer: Colin G 
TICKETS: 10/-, 8/-, 6/-, 4/-. ae Office: RAV 6239. 
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with the orchestra at ‘pien d'amore e di mister’ and ‘che ammolliscono i cuori’. 
The turn on ‘cuori’ is still to be found in the vocal score, but both have 
disappeared entirely from the orchestral score. 

You can well imagine the tenderness of the whole of this passage if it 
were sung at a tempo to accommodate all these signs, naturally with that 
elasticity of phrasing which is essential to breathe life into Puccini's music. 
Traditions have encouraged even our greatest sopranos to sing these lines 
faster, with a consequent violent rubato in order to adequately illustrate some 
of the words; but on their example our listening habits are formed, and 
younger singers are taught — so the traditions of violence become even more 
deeply entrenched. 

A full answer to Dennis Arundell’s question “Which is the authoritative 
edition?” could only be given with the help of a record of all Puccini's 
comment, some of which would probably be self-contradictory. Throughout 
his life he frequently changed minor points, often prompted by different 
interpretations. Sometimes he wrote these changes into the nearest score 
(seldom his original manuscript) and sometimes he authorized others to write 
changes in for him, and even to edit the score for him. Some maestri have 
shown me other of his wishes which they know and perform, and which have 
not yet found their way into print. Puccini has thus left us a magnificent 
heritage of confusion with which no publisher could have afforded to keep pace. 

But it is undeniable that his own written requirements are authotitative 
and beautiful. My contention that we should have an ‘Urtext’ edition not only 
of the operas of Puccini, but of Verdi, Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Bizet. etc.. 
has now received the written approval of Igor Stravinsky, Thomas Beecham. 
Bruno Walter, Tullio Serafin, Pierre Monteux, Vittorio Gui, Antonino Votto. 
Gabriele Santini, Herbert von Karajan, Joseph Keilberth and others. These 
editions wil naturally not invalidate the traditional editions which we now use, 
but will contain the exact notes and signs wherever they may be found in the 
composer's handwriting, with all editorial additions, interpolations and modifica- 
tions clearly distinguishable. Denis Vaughan, Rome 


‘The Trojans’ at Covent Garden 

The time has come when the Royal Opera House deserves severe criticism 
over the Beecham fiasco and The Trojans. 

We who stood in the queue at the opening of the booking, April 4, three 
hours over the time on our morning vouchers and then had to pay enormous 
prices, gladly to hear Beecham, have been let down as never before. 

It cannot be a mere coincidence that the news of Sir Thomas not being 
able to conduct came only a few hours after the box office had disposed of its 
tickets (April 14)— and, indeed, the word is going round London that the 
Opera House was aware of it for some weeks before. In that case it was 
the management's business to make a public announcement at the beginning 
of the April booking and to reduce the exorbitant prices to a fair level 
for another conductor, the usual production and an English cast (with one 
exception). From a Supporter of the Royal Opera House for Thirty Years 


Sir David Webster replies: 

The first implication that prices for ‘The Trojans’ are high because of the 
expected appearance of Sir Thomas Beecham is untrue. ‘The Trojans’ was first 
presented at Covent Garden in 1957 at higher than the normal prices; in 1958 
performances were repeated at prices higher than those of 1957 for the simple 
reason that the general price level at Covent Garden had increased. The prices 
for the performances beginning on Friday of this week are exactly the same 
as in 1958. The simple truth is that ‘The Trojans’ is a mammoth work involving 
many extra costs, additional singers, additional extras, additional orchestral 
players, and heavy rehearsals. 

A further suggestion is that we opened the booking office knowing that 
Sir Thomas Beecham was not to appear; this is untrue. The booking opened 
on April 4 and we had no knowledge of Sir Thomas's unfortunate health 
condition until I was in Toronto later in that same week. Within days he came 
to New York and London and confirmed the situation in a letter which I had 
on April 13 and which we made public immediately. 
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OPERATIC 
RECORD 
BARGAINS 


Some of the finest operatic 
singing on record is still con- 
fined to pre-L.P. days. Many of 
these famous 78's are to be 
found at The Gramophone 
Exchange either in singles or 
complete operas. These are being 
sold for 2/- to 3/- per record. 


At The Gramophone Exchange 
you will also find a magnificent 
range of the great singers of the 
Golden Age—real collectors’ 
items. Records by Caruso, Battis- 
tini, Destinn, Amato, Calve, 
Martinelli, Melba and De Luca, 
Tamagno, etc., etc. 


Come and see us. Customers who 
want to browse are always 
welcome. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE LTD. 


80/82 Wardour St., London, W.! 


Telephone: GERrard 5313 


WE ARE OPEN: 


Mon, to Wed. 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 


Thursdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Fridays 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Saturdays 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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STEREO DELIGHTS 


It began with express trains and racing cars 
roaring through the lounge—tricks devoid of 
musical interest. Opera-lovers sat up and took 
notice when Rheingold burst upon the scene, 
followed by other, equally spectacular achieve- 
ments. Not everyone, however, enjoys crowd 
scenes or high drama brought to life in domestic 
surroundings, yet even today few record 
collectors realise that stereo can transfigure the 
reproduction of the smallest ensemble, and of 
a solo voice or instrument, too. 


We hope you will let us prove our point by 
visiting our studio and listening at leisure to 
the delightful Oiseau-Lyre recording of Acis 
and Galatea or, if your imerest is not confined 
to vocal music, to Decca’s lovely new disc of 
the Beethoven Septet. (Needless to say, you can 
also hear as much Grand Opera as you wish, 
though modern transport systems are definitely 
taboo!) 

At 100 Queensway yoi will find a superb 
selection of hand-picked mono and stereo 
equipment—first-class stereo results can be 
obtained for as little as £85—and receive 
authoritative guidance on every aspect of 
records and reproduction. Hours of business: 
9.30 to 5.30 (Fridays 9.30 to 7; Thursdays 
closed). LIVE RECORD REVIEW, our unique 
weekly recital (now in its 4th year), takes place 
from 2 to 4.30 each Saturday afternoon and 
features the latest record issues (vocal discs 
on the 4th Saturday of each month). 


Thomas Heinitz music in THE HOME 
BAY 2077. 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 


MUSIC FESTIVALS 
ABROAD 


Small parties organised to attend 
European Music Festivals in 
SALZBURG VIENNA MUNICH 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE LUCERNE 
VERONA ROME 





Inclusive arrangements with good 

tickets for many operatic perform- 

ances—‘Don Giovanni,” “Figaro,” 

“Magic Flute,” “Don Carlos,” 

“Rosenkavalier,” “Dido and Aeneas,” 
etc. 


lilustrated programme from 


HAROLD INGHAM LTD. 


15 St. John’s Road, Harrow. 
HARrow 1040 and 1087. 
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DATE COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS ' GLYNDEBOURNE 

Junc Lyceum, Shefficid 

! tlektra Cenerentola Puritani 

2 Special perf Tannhiiuser Falstaff 

} Ballet Figaro Puritani 

4 (m) Ballet Fledermaus 

4 (e) Ballet Bohéme Falstaff 
June Opera House, Manchester 
5 Puritani 
6 Ballet Fledermaus 

7 biektra Tannhauser Falstatf 
s Aida Figaro — 
9 blektra Cenerentola Puritani 

0 Rallet Figaro Rosenkavalietr 
It (mm) Ballet Fledermaus ~~ 

Il ie) Ballet Boheme Falstaff 
June Hippodrome, Birmingham 
12 Rosenkavalier 
13 Aida Fledermaus 

14 Ballet Cenerentola Puritani 

1S Ballet Figaro Falstaff 
16 Ballet Tannhauser Rosenkavalicr 
17 Otello (1) Figaro Falstaff 

18 (m) Ballet Fledermaus — 

18 (e) Cavalleria; Pagliacci Bohéme Puritani 
June Bournemouth Pavilion 

19 Rosenkavalier 
20 Otello Figaro — 
21 Ballet Cenerentola Falstaff 
22 Ballet Fledermaus Rosenkavalicr 
23 Traviata Figaro Falstaff 
24 Otello Tannhauser Puritani 
25 (in) Ballet Bohéme _ 
25 (e) Ballet Fledermaus Rosenkavalier 
June New, Oxford 
26 Merry England Puritani 
27 Traviata with -— 
28 Manon (1) Anna Pollak Rosenkavalicr 
9 Cavalleria; Pagliacci Joan Stuart — 
) Aida Patrick Kern Rosenkavalier 
July John Hargreaves 
I Manon Denis Dowling Don Giovanni 
2 Aida Rosenkavalier 
ALDEBURGH FESTIVAL 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Britten) (world premiére), June 11, 15, 22, 24. The Rape 
of Lucretia, June 18, 20 
CHESTER OPERA GROUP 
Orpheus (Gluck). Gaumont, Chester, June 2; Crane Theatre, Liverpool, June 3, 4. 


SCALA THEATRE, LONDON, REVIVAL OPERA COMPANY 
La Favorita, June 7, 9. Oberon, June 8, 10 
ST PANCRAS TOWN HALL, PHILOPERA CIRCLE 
24, 25 


Fra Diavolo, June 22, 23, 2 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 
Victoria de los Angeles, June 8. Teresa Berganza, June 14. Verdi Requiem, with Joan 
Sutherland, Fiorenza Cossotte, Luigi Ottilini, Ivo Vinco; conductor Carlo Maria Giulini, 
June 12. 

S FOR JUNE 





B.B.C, BROADCAS 


4 = Falstaff from Glyndebourne 

18 I Puritani from Glyndebourne 

24 A Midsummer Night’s Dream from Aldeburgh 
26 Benvenuto Cellini. Studio production 


Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthai, by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C4., and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham 
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HOLLAND FESTIVAL 


June [Sth—July I5th, 196) 
AMSTERDAM—THE HAGUE/SCHEVENINGEN. 


THE NETHERLANDS OPERA 
Henk Badings: MARTIN KORDA, D.P. (World Premiere) 


Conductor: Willem van Otterloo Producer: Wolf-Dieter Ludwig 
Scenery and Costumes: Wim Vesseur 
Frances de Bossy, Erna Spoorenberg, Marilyn Tyler, Lidy van der Veen; Caspar Brdcheler, 


Paolo Gorin, Guus Hoekman, Frans Vroons June 15-17-20; July 9-10 
Janacek: JENUFA 
Conductor: Jaroslav Krombholc Producer: Hanus Thein 
Scenery: Joseph Svoboda Costumes: Marcel Pokorny 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Annie Delorie, Jo van 2¢ Meent; Jarosiav Kachel,- Cornelis Schell, 
Ivo Zidek June 28-30; july 2-11 
Donizetti: DON PASQUALE 
Conductor: Arrigo Guarnieri Producer: Wolf-Dieter Ludwig 
Scenery and Costumes: Hans van Norden 
Eugenia Ratti; Ettore Babini, Paolo Gerin, Guus Hoekman June 18; July 5-6-8-12 


BAYERISCHE STAATSOPER, MUNCHEN 


Strauss: CAPRICCIO 
Conductor: Kari Béhm Producer: Rudolf Hartmann 
Scenery and Costumes: Rochus Gliese 
Lisa della Casa, Erika Kéth, Herta Tépper; Lorenz Fehenberger, Horst Ginter, Richard 
Holm, Karl Kohn, Paul Kuen, Hermann Prey July 2-3 


Berg: WOZZECK 
Conductor: Ferenc Fricsay Producer: Rudolf Hartmann 
Scenery and Costumes: Helmut Jiirgens 
Helga Pilarczyk; Kieth Engen, Lorenz Fehenberger, Paul Kuen, Albrecht Peter, August 
Seider July 4-5 


THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 
Britten: A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


(Continental Premiere) 
Conductors: Benjamin Britten, George Malcolm Producer: John Cranko 
Scenery and Costumes: John Piper 
Joan Carlyle, Marjorie Thomas, Jennifer Vyvyan; Alfred Deller, Thomas Hemsley, George 
Maran, Norman Lumsden, Peter Pears, Forbes Robinson. 
July 11-12-14-15 
Orchestral Concerts: 7 

THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCH THE HAGUE RESIDENTIE ORCHESTRA 
THE RADIO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA THE NETHERLANDS CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


Chamber Music: 


ALMA MUSICA DANZI QUINTET JUILLIARD QUARTET 
1 MUSIC! NETHERLANDS CHAMBER CHOIR 
Drama: 
THE BURGTHEATER, VIENNA. CYRIL CUSACK PRODUCTIONS, DUBLIN. 
COMPAGNIE ROGER PLANCHON. FRANCE. 
Ballet: 
AMERICAN BALLET THEATRE LITTLE BALLET TROUPE FROM BOMBAY 
SPANISH BALLET PILLAR LOPEZ NETHERLANDS BALLET 


Detailed programmes and tickets for all performances from: 
KEITH PROWSE & Co. Ltd., 90, New Bond Street, London, W.1, and all branches, also 
from all leading Travel Agents. 
Apply for full details to: HOLLAND FESTIVAL, 10, Honthorststraat, Amsterdam-Z. 
"Phone: 722245-723320. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


* FF FOR BOOKS # # 


@ There’s an atmosphere about your bookshop 
which I find completely fascinating. Foyles 

is a friendly place and the staff are so helpful. 

Above all, it is such a bookish bookshop.® 


—A Customer’s Letter 


BOOKS x MUSIC x RECORDS 
Quick, efficient postal service. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 4% Open 9-6 (Mon. and Thurs. 9-7) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 








THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


announce auditions for 


THE LEVERHULME SCHOLARSHIP 


value £500 and other bursaries 


to be held in the EMMA CONS THEATRE, MORLEY COLLEGE, 
4th—8th JULY, 1960. 


Adjudicators to include: 


Mr. Moran Caplat, General Manager, Glyndebourne Festival Opera. 
Mr. Norman Tucker, C.B.E., Director, Sadler's Wells Opera Company. 


Full particulars from: 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA LTD., 


Morley College, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
Tel.: WATerloo 4424, 
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